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PRER A Cry 


As the following publication proposes a system 
-of mental philosophy in some degree new, a few 
words in regard to its origin may be due alike to 
the writer and the reader. In general, it owes its 
existence to the author’s desire to promote the cause 
of truth and science. ‘That cause he regards as 
identified with the happiness of his fellow-men and 
the glory of his God. At an early age, he was 
deeply impressed with the conviction, which no re- 
flecting mind can fail to feel, that mental philosophy 
is properly the basis of all science, and that a cor- 
rect acquaintance with the properties and operations 
of the mind, would not only facilitate our progress 
in the study of every department of truth, but, 
what to him was a matter of supreme importance, 
would also enable us to acquire a more correct 
view of the moral condition of the soul, and shed 
abundant light on some of the practical doctrines 
of Revelation. This latter consideration is men- 
tioned here, because it was really the writer’s prin- 
cipal motive for pursuing this subject, although he 
has by no means mingled religion with metaphys- 
ics in the following treatise ; on the contrary, his 
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investigations of the one were conducted altogether 
independently of the other. About sixteen years 
ago, having been called to take charge of a theo- 
logical seminary, he felt it a duty to devote par- 
ticular attention to his instructions in this depart- 
ment, and formed a resolution, which has doubtless 
had some influence on this system. He had con- 
siderable acquaintance with the patriarchs of Brit- 
ish metaphysics, Locke, Reid, Stewart, and Brown, 
as well as with some few German authors; but 
neither of them seemed to present an entirely nat- 
ural and satisfactory exhibition of his own mental 
phenomena. He then resolved to study exclusively 
his own mind, and for ten years he read no book 
on this subject. During this period, he spent much 
of his time in the examination of his own mental 
phenomena, and having travelled over the whole 
eround, and employed the leisure of several addi- 
tional years to review and mature his views, he now 
presents to the public the following outline of a sys- 
tem, as in all its parts the result of original, analytic 
induction. ‘That he regards it as a more- natural, 
faithful, and intelligible exhibition of the operations 
of his own mind than is contained in any other work 
which he has seen, he will not dissemble. Since the 
features of his own system have been settled, the 
writer has looked at various other works, and 


found much that is valuable, especially in the re- 
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cent publications of his own countrymen, Professors 
Upham, Day, Tappan, and others, yet nothing which 
seemed to invalidate his system, or render dubious 
the propriety of its publication. 

As this work is designed, not only for intelligent 
popular readers, but also for use in colleges and 
academies, the author has abridged his manuscript, 
and made it sufficiently brief to leave ample room 
for the explanatory remarks or lectures of professors 
and teachers, as well as written exercises of the 
students. For an experience of more than twenty 
years in teaching has convinced him, that the most 
successful method of imparting a thorough know]l- 
edge of such subjects, is to combine with a brief 
text-book the explanations and illustrations of thein- 
structer, and, at the same time, to require the stu- 
dent to exercise his pen in preparing either essays 
on the most prominent topics, or an analysis, or a 
regular compend of the whole. 

After frequent solicitation from those who heard 
the author’s lectures, and from some other gentle- 
men of high literary and scientific rank who exam- 
ined the manuscript, this work is at length submitted 
to the public, with an earnest solicitude that it may 
subserve the cause of truth and human happiness. 
The author does not flatter himself that his views 
on all the topics discussed, have reached entire ac- 
curacy; he will thankfully receive and carefully 
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weigh any suggestions which may be made, espe- 
cially if presented in the spirit of benevolence or 
of literary comity. Ifthe map of the human mind 
here presented is found to be more faithful and 
intelligible than those heretofore in use, if it tends 
to make perspicuous a subject hitherto proverbially 
abstruse and obscure, it will doubtless find friends, 
and the author will rejoice in the assurance that 
he has not toiled in vain. Of the salutary influ- 
ence of the principles and results attained, on the 
grand interests of fundamental Christianity, he en- 
tertains no doubt. 

The influence of the views here presented on lo- 
gic, rhetoric, and a number of related sciences and 
topics, will be evident to the scientific scholar. 
Perhaps at a future day some of these relations may 
be prosecuted by the author, if his health and numer- 
ous other duties will permit. With these remarks 
the work is now commended to the blessing of God, 
and the favour of the friends of true philosophy 
and religion. 


S. S. Scumucker. 


Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. ; 
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INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir has long been a subject of remark, that while 
the science of mathematics, which discusses the 
properties and relations of space and number, is ac- 
companied by the most conclusive evidence, and 
bears conviction with it at every step of its prog- 
ress, the philosophy of the mind still remains en- 
veloped in comparative darkness and uncertainty, 
after the intellect of ages has been expended in its 
investigation. ‘The question arises, Are not both 
similar in their nature, and alike susceptible of de- 
monstrative discussion? Itseems evident, that they 
are not precisely alike, and yet much of the ob- 
scurity enveloping mental science, doubtless arises 
from the unphilosophical manner, in which its in- 
vestigations have been conducted, and the inappro- 
priate. style in which the result of them has gener- 
ally been recorded. The superior force of mathe- 
matical reasoning, arises from three sources. rst, 
from an intrinsic difference in the nature of the sub- 
jects discussed. Secondly, from the more rigidly an- 
alytic method of investigation, pursued in the math- 
ematics. And, thirdly, from a less elegant, indeed, 
but more precise and perspicuous method of con- 
veying to others the knowledge we have acquired. 
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A distinguished and popular writer* of the pres- 
ent day, alleges the difficulty of ascertaining with pre- 
cision the operations of other minds, as a prominent 
cause of the uncertainty of mental science. But 
this appears to us to be an erroneous view. All 
minds are, in healthy subjects, constituted essen- 
tially alike; and as every student of this science 
has access to the phenomena of his own mind, he 
can draw from this source abundant materials for 
the examination of any and of every aspect of the 
subject. We have, moreover, the candid testimo- 
ny of a multitude of writers on these topics, each 
presenting the details of his own mind; so that 
this science need not labour under obscurity for 
want of the experience of different and independent 
witnesses. The testimony of consciousness in re- 
gard to our individual mental operations separately 
considered, seems also to be distinct and satisfac- 
tory. And the testimony of others concerning the 
clearness of their consciousness, coincides with our 
own experience. But when we attempt to trace 
the unknown cause of these operations which lies 
behind them; or to determine and systematize their 
relations to each other, which are often diversified 
and obscure, we encounter difficulties on every 
side. And these difficulties encumber the investi- 
gation of our own mental phenomena, as well as 
those of others. 

It is indeed true, that in morbid mental action, 
the operations of different minds are very diverse, 
and the careful collation of these diversified phases 
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of mental obliquity, is interesting to the student of 
mental science and essential to the physician; but 
the true intellectual system must be deduced from 
the phenomena of mind in its ordinary, its healthy 
condition. We return therefore to the position, 
that the causes of superior lucidness awarded to 
mathematical science are chiefly three. 

The first of these causes, namely the intrinsic 
difference between the subjects discussed in these 
sciences, is derived from the Author of our being. 
We are so constituted that the properties and espe- 
cially the relations of space and number, are more 
clearly apprehended by us than those of mind. 
Yet this difference is not so great as might, at first 
view, be supposed. Much of it arises from the fact, 
that from our earliest years we are engaged every 
hour in perceiving and judging of space and num- 
ber, while the phenomena of the mind are seldom 
thought of until we reach the years of maturity, and 
then generally at short periods as subjects of theo- 
retical study. Our perceptions of the former are 
therefore improved in an incalculably higher degree 
than our views of the latter. 

The second source of superior clearness has been 
stated to be a more rigidly analytic method of in- 
vestigation. ‘This has led to greater improvements 
in these sciences, and hence the evidence attending 
their discussion is also greater. The fact that a 
better method of philosophizing has usually been 
pursued in the mathematical sciences is not alto- 
gether adventitious. We believe it to be chiefly 
owing to the peculiar nature of the properties and 
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relations of space and number, and to the fixed and 
simple nature of mathematical language, which 
consists chiefly of a few figures and signs, and a 
small number of well-defined words, while it wholly 
rejects the flowers of rhetoric. 

The same method of inductive investigation is 
the only one, by which real progress can be made 
in mental science, or in any other department of 
human knowledge. It will appear more clearly in 
the sequel, that all those of our ideas which are 
knowledge, are mental representatives of entities ; 
1. e., of things, and their relations, existing in na- 
ture; and can be obtained, originally, in no other 
way than by the careful examination of entities 
themselves. Hence, however knowledge already 
acquired may afterward be combined and arranged, 
the only accurate method of obtaining its original 
elements is by patient successive examinations of 
those entities of which we wish to obtain a knowl- 
edge. After such a careful examination of all the 
facts in the case has been made, and we have thus 
obtained accurate mental representatives of them 
all; then, and not until then, can we with certainty 
decide, whether or not any supposed property or 
law belongs to them all. That method of philoso- 
phizing, therefore, which affirms a general law after 
the examination of a few facts, must forever be inse- 
cure, and tend to obstruct the progress of any science. 

The third source of the superior lucidness of 
mathematical discussions, is the simple, literal, 
concise style, in which they are recorded for the 
instruction of others, and the specific numeric no- 
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tation of every item of knowledge obtained. It 
will hereafter appear more clearly, we trust, that 
one of the most prolific sources of error in human 
knowledge, is the use of language which does not 
express our ideas with entire, specific exactness. 
But mathematical language, consisting of a few 
figures, letters, and signs, and a small stock of well- 
defined words, the same idea is almost universally 
designated by one and the same term. No attempt 
is made to avoid the repetition of the same word 
in the same sentence, however often the same idea 
may recur; and the man would expose himself to 
ridicule, who should attempt to imbody the demon- 
strations of Euclid in profuse and florid language. 
Hence arises a degree of perspicuity of style never 
attained and rarely aimed at in the discussions of 
any other science. Nor is the precise separation 
of each item of knowledge from every other, and 
its numerical notation unimportant. It enables 
the reader to know exactly how far an author has 
succeeded in establishing the positions assumed, 
and of which of them the evidence is inconclusive. 
Thus, those positions, the demonstration of which 
appears conclusive to all, become a common stock 
of knowledge. On these others can build, assu- 
‘ming them as correct, and can then direct their at- 
tention to positions yet doubtful. 

The same inflexible precision of style and the 
distinct separation of the items of our knowledge 
would doubtless tend in a high degree to advance 
the science of mental philosophy ; and ought, so far 
as the different nature of the subjects will admit, 
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certainly to be introduced. Yet, if even equal pre- 
cision could be attained, the style of discussion in 
Mental Philosophy would still be far more copious 
and diversified, because the subjects of which it 
treats are incalculably more numerous and difficult, 

The question here arises, What is the exact na- 
ture of the demonstration and proof in mathemat- 
ics, and what in mental science? Ifa writer wishes 
to produce conviction, which of his ideas relating 
to the subject under discussion, should he exhibit 
to his readers in the language just recommended, 
and what active operation of mind must he per- 
form ?—Geometry discusses the properties and re- 
lations of space. Demonstration in this science 
sometimes consists in bringing the several diagrams 
or figures, between which any relation is affirmed, 
or in supposing them to be brought into such local 
contiguity as will enable the eye to perceive the 
relation at a glance. Such is the nature, e. g., of 
the demonstration of the theorem of Euclid known 
as Prop. IV. of Book I., viz.: If two triangles have 
two sides, and the included angle of the one equal 
to two sides and the included angle of the other, 
they must be identical or equal in all respects. ‘For 
it virtually consists in supposing one of the two 
figures to be placed upon the other, and then con- 
ducting the eye through the successive survey of its 
several parts; and it is found that in this survey the 
mind intuitively perceives the coincidence of each. 
Sometimes the demonstration consists in reducing 
the diagram into such other elementary figures by 
additional lines, &c., as are intuitively discovered 
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by the eye to possess the property in question, and 
which exemplify some of those self-evident cases 
termed axioms. Axioms in Geometry consist of 
generic affirmations of certain facts or properties of 
space which are intuitively perceived to be true in 
individual and specific familiar cases. E. g., the 
axiom—things equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another—is first learned from the observations 
of early life. We perceive in the familiar objects 
around us which we touch, see, and handle, that if 
any two of them are equal or like to a third, they 
are also, in the same respects, like each other. The 
observation is extended from one case to another, 
until, finding no exceptions to it, we set it down as 
a universal maxim, and confidently employ it as one 
of the instruments of reasoning. ‘This is the case 
With other axioms. In arithmetic the same obser- 
vation is intuitively made in reference to small num- 
bers, and gradually extended to large ones, in re- 
gard to which the mind could not intuitively see its 
truth, but yet confidently and safely assumed it. 
The process of reasoning in mental science is en- 
tirely different. The items of proof and the sub- 
jects of discussion are all mental phenomena, of 
which each individual must judge for himself by the 
‘testimony of his own consciousness. The art of un- 
derstanding the subject well, and of writing upon it 
lucidly and conclusively, consists in the habit of care- 
fully studying the operations of our own minds, and 
of clothing the result of our observations in such 
perspicuous and appropriate language, as will most 
successfully conduct our readers or hearers through 
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the same process on the points in question. Discus- 
sions on this subject are successful in producing con- 
viction, just in proportion as they enable the reader 
to verify the writer’s assertions in his own mind. 
The reader’s own consciousness must respond at 
every step to the truth of the positions advanced ; 
and conviction terminates, as soon as the response 
is doubtful, or the reader cannot perceive, in the op- 
erations of his own mind, the truth of the author’s 
assertions. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER AND DIVISIONS 


OF 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Menta Puttosopuy may be defined to be that 
science which discusses the properties and opera- 
tions of the human soul. Other objects, that is, 
entities, in the universe, are also the subject of in- 
vestigation ; but only in as far as their influence on 
the phenomena of mind is concerned. Thus, in 
treating of some of our ideas, we find them to be 
mental representatives of external objects around 
us, and we are necessarily led to examine those ob- 
jects or entities, to ascertain what we may and do 
know of them, and what is the process by which, 
through the bodily organs, we obtain this knowledge. 

This science was formerly termed Metaphysics, 
a term barbarously derived from the Greek, in 
which its appropriate primitive metaphusiké (era- 
gvotkoc, -n, -ov) is not found. Itis supposed to have 
originated from the misapprehension of the inscrip- 
tion on a work, consisting of fourteen books, con- 
cerning which it is doubtful whether, at least in their 
present form, they belong to the productions of 
Aristotle, among which they are found. It is an 
ancient, though not perfectly substantiated opinion, 
that Andronicus of Rhodes, who arranged the 
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works of Aristotle into classes, after he had thus as- 
sorted the books on logic, ethics, and physics, pla- 
ced together several disconnected tracts on differ- 
ent subjects, and endorsed them ‘‘ meta ta physica’”’ 
(to be placed or read, after the works on physics). 
Subsequently the discussions contained in those 
books, were united into a science, which from the 
above inscription was termed Metaphysics ; because 
it succeeded, or because it went beyond physics. 

The term Anthropology is used especially in Ger- 
many, to designate that science, which discusses the 
nature of man, as consisting of a body and mind, 
and especially the influence of the former on the 
latter. It is sometimes divided into Somatology 
and Psychology, the former embracing all those 
bodily peculiarities and circumstances, which are 
supposed by some writers to exert an influence on 
the mind. In this department much that is fanciful 
and ridiculous has been written. 

By Psychology is meant everything, that appro- 
priately belongs to the discussion of the nature, 
structure, and operations of the mind, exclusive of 
Logic, which is a more extended exhibition of the 
laws of the mind in one branch of psychology, 
namely, the process of reasoning. It is this latter 
science which we propose to discuss on the present 
occasion. 

An important preliminary question here arises, 
What are the proper materials which ought to be 
embraced inthis science? ‘These we maintain are, 
not so much the supposed faculties, of which we 
know nothing directly, but the known phenomena 
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of the mind, and all those other known entities or 
existences, which exert an influence upon these 
phenomena, or are concerned in their production. 
The proper basis for a division of mental phenome- 
na is another important aspect of our subject. We 
suppose it evident that any correct classification of 
mental operations, must be based on those phenom- 
ena of mind, which are known to us, and not on 
unknown and supposed faculties or essence of the 
mind. ‘The divisions adopted in the various systems 
extant are numerous. The first and most general- 
ly received in the English philosophical world, is 
that into about nine faculties of the mind. ‘This di- 
vision was in the main adopted by Dr. Reid, Mr. 
Stewart, and the other principal metaphysicians in 
England and America, until the recent introduction 
of Dr. Brown’s system, which has gained many ad- 
mirers. 

We shall first specify some of these divisions and 
definitions which have heretofore been received. 
The mind has usually been divided into the follow- 
ing faculties : 

1. The faculty of perception, which is regarded 
as that inherent part of the original constitution of 
the soul of man, by which he obtains knowledge of 
external objects, through the instrumentality of his 
bodily organs. 

2. The faculty of consciousness is that power of 
the soul of man by which, according to Dr. Reid, 
he has “immediate knowledge of all his present 
thoughts, and purposes, and, in general, of all the 
present operations of his mind.” | 
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3. The faculty of conception is that power of the 
soul of man by which he has knowledge of things 
not perceived through the instrumentality of his 
senses; or, according to Stewart, it is “that power 
which enables the mind to forma notion of an ab- 
sent object of perception, or of a sensation which it 
has formerly felt.”’ 

4. The faculty of judgment is that inherent pow- 
er of the soul by which we decide that any propo- 
sition is true or not true. It is also termed the fac- 
ulty of understanding. 

5. Memory is that faculty of the soul by which 
we have a present knowledge of our past mental 
operations. 

6. By the faculty of reasoning is commonly 
meant that inherent power of the soul by which 
we infer conclusions from premises. ‘‘ Reasoning,”’ 
says Dr. Reid, “is the process by which we pass 
from one judgment to another, which is the conse- 
quence of it. In all reasoning, therefore, there 
must be a proposition inferred, and one or more 
from which it is inferred.”’ 

7. The faculty of conscience has by some been 
considered as that power of the soul, by which we 
experience either remorse or self-approbation on a 
review of our conduct; while others regard it ‘‘ as 
that internal sense which decides upon the moral 
character of actions.”’ 

8. The faculty of feeling is that power of the 
soul, by which we experience sensations or feelings 
and emotions. 

9, The faculty of volition is that power of the 
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soul by which we choose, determine, resolve, pur- 
pose, or will to perform or not to perform any contem- 
plated action, of which we judge ourselves capable. 


The general division of these powers adopted by 
Dr. Reid was into two general classes, viz.: First. 
INTELLECTUAL Powers. Secondly. Active Pow- 
ERS. 

By intellectual powers he means those powers by 
which we perceive objects and conceive of them ; 
and remember, analyze, or combine them, and judge 
or reason concerning them. 

By active powers he understands all those pow- 
ers of the soul which lead to action, or influence 
the mind to act, such as appetites, passions, aflec- 
tions, &c. 

Mr. Stewart, the successor and commentator of 
Dr. Reid, divides the powers of the mind into three — 
classes. First. Intellectual. Secondly. Active or 
Moral. And, thirdly, Social Powers ; which latter 
belong to man as a member of political society. 

The last division, which has obtained much cur- 
rency in the English philosophical world, is that of 
Dr. Brown, who divides the powers of the soul into 
two classes, and designates them by the terms Ex- 
TERNAL and INTERNAL affections or states of the mind. 
This division appears to bear a distinct affinity to 
the old classification into sensations and reflections, 
although Dr. Brown expends not a little labour in 
refuting that ancient division. ‘The ExTERNAL ar- 
FECTIONS Dr. Brown has subdivided according to 
the organs of sense which are employed in their 
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production, viz., Smell, Taste, Hearing, Touch, and 
Sight. These he denominates the more definite 
external affections, while he makes another class 
of a less definite character to embrace hunger and 
muscular pleasures and pains. The inrTERNAL aF- 
FECTIONS he subdivides into two orders. Order I. 
embraces the intellectual affections. Order II., the 
emotions. 

Order I. embraces, First. Simple suggestion. 
Secondly. Relative suggestion, or feelings of rela- 
tions. Order II. he divides into, First. Immediate. 
Secondly. Retrospective. And, thirdly, Prospective 
Emotions. 

In Germany, a difierent division of the powers 
or faculties of the mind has, for some time past, 
been adopted by many writers on psychology. 
‘The greater part of psychologists,” says Profes- 
‘sor Fischhaber, ‘ have arrived at the conclusion, 
that the soul of man possesses three principal pow- 
ers or faculties, viz., the power of sensibility (Ge- 
fihlsvermogen), the understanding or intellect in- 
cluding the various operations of what are termed 
the intellectual powers (Vorstellungsvermogen), and 
the will (Begehrungs or Willensvermogen).’”’? This 
division, which is in many respects a very good one, 
has been substantially adopted by that excellent 
writer of our own country, Professor Upham, if we 
may judge from a brief notice of his recent work 
which we have seen. He, however, very properly 
changes the order of these faculties, placing the 
intellect first, which the Germans had assigned to 
the middle ; and by the introduction of Dr. Brown’s 
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system of suggestions, and of his own numerous in- 
vestigations on other important aspects of the sub- 
ject, he has doubtless prepared a work of high and 
lasting merit. 

After mature deliberation, we are unable to adopt 
either of these divisions, although each of them con- 
tains much that is true and useful; but we propose 
another which appears to us more simple, more nat- 
ural, more clear and intelligible, and more accu- 
rately conformed to the known phenomena of mind. 
This is a threefold division, into 

I. CoGNITIVE IDEAS. 
YJ. SenrIENT IDEAS. 

{II. Active cCPERATIONS. 

When we strictly contemplate the phenomena of 
mind, apart from the powers from which they re- 
sult, we perceive no other differences of a generic 
character between the intrinsic nature of our ideas 
themselves, than a threefold one. ‘They are all, in 
their own nature, either knowledge, or they are 
feeling, or they are action. Let the reader verify 
the truth of this assertion by an examination of his 
own mental phenomena, and he will be the better 
qualified to judge of its accuracy, and to enter into 
the subsequent discussions. Let him take any one 
within the wide range of his thoughts, and upon 
examination it will be found that it is in its nature 
either knowledge of something in the external uni- 
verse or in the regions of mind, or it is a feeling 
pleasant or painful, or it is an active process of some 
kind or other, in which his mind was engaged. 
This triple division is marked out by criteria, which 
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we shall more fully discuss, when we enter upon 
the separate consideration of each individual class 
of our ideas. 

This system differs from the one last mentioned 
in its essential features. 

(a.) They differ in the principle on which they 
are constructed, the former being a division of the 
supposed faculties or powers of the mind, of which 
we have no immediate knowledge; while the one 
we propose is strictly a division of the operations of 
the mind, actually and immediately known to us by 
consciousness. As we know nothing certainly of 
the mind except its operations, it seems to be more 
philosophic and safe to base our divisions on these 
operations, and in a great measure limit our discus- 
sion to them. 

(o.) These systems differ in the lines of division 
actually adopted by them, and in the operations of 
mind severally assigned toeach. The first division 
of the former system embraces all the operations, 
both of our first and third divisions, excepting only 
a subdivision of our third, namely, the voluntary 
mode in which our active operations sometimes oc- 
eur. And that which forms but a subdivision of 
our third division, constitutes the whole of it, in the 
other system. 

(c.) It will also be found upon examination of the 
contents of their different parts, that the two sys- 
tems diverge materially from each other. 
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ON THE EXTENT OF THE SEVERAL PARTS OF THIS 
THREEFOLD DIVISION. 


I. The extent of the coGNITIVE CLASS OF IDEAS. 


This class, we suppose, embraces, 

First. What are termed Perceptions, which are, 
by the definition itself, evidently ‘“ knowledge of 
external objects obtained through the instrumental- 
ity of our bodily organs.” 

Secondly. Our acts of Consciousness. According 
to the old definition of consciousness, as being our 
knowledge of all our present mental operations, the 
very existence of this operation has been denied, 
and not without at least partial grounds. May not 
the whole difficulty of writers on this subject have 
arisen from their not observing the grand threefold 
division of all our mental operations on which our 
system is founded? Of the first class of our ideas, 
viz., the cognitive class, it may justly be said that 
they could scarcely.be considered as knowledge at 
all, if we did not know them at the very moment 
in which they are attained. As to the second class, 
that of our feelings, the case is somewhat diverse. 
Yet certainly we have a knowledge of them, that 
is, are conscious of them, and can distinguish our 
knowledge of the feeling from the feeling itself, the 
very moment after it occurs. In reference to the 
third class, it seems, at all times, a matter of great 
facility, to discriminate between an active opera- 
tion, which we are performing, and our knowledge 
of the fact, that we are, at present, engaged in it,and 
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of the nature of the operation itself. It is by con- 
sciousness that we have a knowledge of all the op- 
erations of our mind. It is, therefore, an exten- 
sive source, or rather department, of our knowl- 
edge. It embraces our knowledge of all the so- 
called internal states of the mind. 

Thirdly. Our conceptions also manifestly belong 
to the cognitive class of ideas. It cannot fail to be 
perceived, that every conception which we have, is 
a conception of something, is knowledge. It has 
indeed been maintained, that our conceptions are 
‘¢ knowledge, not obtained through our bodily or- 
gans.’’ ‘This, so far as their original elements are 
concerned, we are compelled to regard as errone- 
ous. Our system leads us to a different opinion ; 
yet, as this subject will meet us at a future stage of 
our discussions, we shall not now enter onit. Con- 
ceptions are evidently knowledge of relations, ab- 
stract truths, &c., and thus belong to the cognitive 
class of our ideas. Thus our idea of virtue is 
termed a conception ; and when carefully analyzed, 
we find it to be a cognitive idea of the relation of 
agreement, between certain actions and the law of 
God, or standard of right. Again, we are said to 
‘‘ conceive’ the meaning of general propositions. 
Our idea of the proposition: virtue is productive 
of happiness, is termed a conception. When ex- 
amined, this idea is a cognition of the fact learned 
by experience or observation, that actions of a given 
kind are productive of happiness. The cases in 
which this truth is witnessed, are all individual, but 
by a mental process of frequent occurrence, here- 
after to be explained, which we term Modification, 
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we omit the individual actions, or subjects of the 
proposition, and employ the general term, virtue, 
embracing them all. Of this general term virtue 
we affirm the predicate of the proposition, afirm 
the relation of causation, our idea of which is cog- 
nitive, and was learned from individual cases. 

Fourthly. It embraces our judgments: for what 
are they but a knowledge of the relations between 
propositions ? 

Fifthly. It embraces our recollections. 'These are 
nothing else than retrospective knowledge, as will 
easily be perceived by all. 

Sizthly. It embraces the results of reasoning, 
such as belief, &c. The process of reasoning is 
itself an active operation, and belongs to our third 
class; but the result of the process is a distinct 
thing. It is conviction of the truth or falsity of 
some alleged truth, it is belief. This belief, or 
conviction, is evidently cognitive, it forms an item 
in our stock of knowledge. 

Seventhly. It embraces the dictates or decisions 
of conscience, which are nothing else than the re- 
sults of our judgment concerning the propriety or 
impropriety of our own conduct. As acts, or rather 
the results of judgment, are evidently cognitive, 
the dictates of conscience are in part also of the 
same nature. Yet there # also obviously some- 
thing active about the dictates of conscience. They 
contain not only a cognition of duty, but also an 
impulse to obey it. ‘This impulse is active, and 
will be discussed in the third general division of 
our subject, when we treat of our first Constitutional 
Inclination. 
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II. On the extent of SENTIENT IDEAS. 


This class embraces what are usually termed, 
First, Sensations. Secondly, Emotions. Thirdly, 
Affections. Fourthly, Passions, to a certain extent. 

Sensations have been regarded as the feelings, 
which are connected with the perceptions of exter- 
nal objects. They are simply pleasant or painful, 
and evidently they are sentient in their nature. 

By Emotions are indicated feelings, consequent 
on other mental operations than present perceptions 
of external objects; yet this distinction is not uni- 
formly observed by the best writers. 

Affections is a term applied to emotions of a 
pleasant character. 

Passions also are regarded as emotions, but of a 
painful kind. Yet as all emotions are feelings of a 
certain kind, it is evident that they all belong to the 
second class of ideas according to our division. 


III. On the extent of acTIvE OPERATIONS. 


This class embraces what are usually denomi- 
nated, 

First, Volitions, in which is comprehended the 
whole extent and every variety of the direct action 
of the will. 

Secondly. Those op@rations of the mind termed 
processes of reasoning, but not their results; for the 
results of reasoning are knowledge or conviction, 
and therefore they belong to cognitive ideas. 

Thirdly. The act of memorizing, and not its re- 
sults. 
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Fourthly. The intellectual act of communicating 
our thoughts to others, either orally or by letter. 

Fifthly. Some other active processes, the nature 
of which will hereafter be more fully explained. 

When we term the third class of mental opera- 
tions active, we do not wish to convey the idea, that 
the soul itself, in acquiring either knowledge or 
feeling, is in a state of entire passivity ; for there is, 
doubtless, activity in the soul during all its opera- 
tions. But, it must be remembered, we are here 
classifying and characterizing the ideas or operations 
of the mind, and not the powers of the mind itself. 
Our division is a classification, not of the activity 
of the soul itself, but of the results of its agency. 
The soul is often voluntary and active in seeking 
the excitement of feeling; yet the feeling itself, 
thus excited, seems to be in its own nature merely — 
sentient. It is in itself simply pleasure or pain. 
Thus also the act of acquiring knowledge by in- 
spection is active, and often even voluntary; but 
the ideas acquired, the knowledge obtained, is not 
active; but consists simply of mental representa- 
tives of entities, and is best characterized by the 
term cognitive. ‘These ideas are simply knowledge 
and nothing more. — 
_ As all the ideas or operations of the mind thus 
resolve themselves into three classes, viz., Cogni- 
tive, Sentient, and Active, the entire science is most 
aptly divided into three general parts, one of which 
is devoted to each of these classes of mental oper- 
ations. 
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PAcRal xi 


COGNITIVE IDEAS. 


Iv is evident, even on a superficial survey of 
those ideas which are knowledge, that at least some 
of them, especially such as relate to material ob- 
jects around us, are mental representatives of things, 
or subsistencies, or entities, which exist without the 
mind. ‘Thus, no one can doubt, when reflecting 
on his idea of an orange, that the fruit, of which 
the idea in question is the representative, had a real 
existence ; for he has often handled, tasted, and 
eaten it. In short, when we eatolly examine our 
cognitive ideas, and the source whence we derive 
them, we find that they are acquired through the me- 
dium of certain parts of our body, called organs of 
sense; and from the operations and powers of mind, 
of which all men are possessed. We see, also, that 
our mind, which perceives, and the organs, through 
which it perceives, are not in themselves sufficient 
to furnish us with these ideas. It is farther ne- 


‘. eessary, that the organs of sense be brought into a 


particular relation to certain external objects. This 
relation is either that of actual contact, as in the 
case of touch and taste, or, it consists in bringing 
the organ into the direction of the object, with no- 
thing intervening which prevents the rays of light 
from being reflected from that object to the eye ; 
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or it consists in a relation of proximity to the ob- 
ject, so that the vibrations of the air may be con- 
veyed to the ear,as in sound. We, therefore, here 
clearly perceive three distinct things: first, the ex- 
ternal entity, or object, of which our cognitive ideas 
are the mental representatives or knowledge; sec- 
ondly, the knowledge itself, or the representatives, 
or ideas, which we have of external objects; and, 
thirdly, the organic process, by which we obtain our 
ideas, or knowledge. The discussion of each of 
these three things will therefore appropriately form 
a subdivision of this part of our subject. 


CHAPTER I. 


Or Opsective Entities as SuBJECTS OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir is indeed true, that in all our reflections on the 
properties of objects around us, it is not the objects 
themselves, but only our ideas or mental represent- 
atives of the properties of those objects, which are 
the immediate subjects of observation to the re- 
flecting mind. But, it may be asked, What evi- 
dence have we, that anything beyond our ideas has 
a real existence? How do we know, that such a 
thing as even the material universe, does actually ex- 
ist? To this we reply, that if we were deprived of 
the power of bodily action, and capable of perform- 
ing no other mental act than that of reflection, and, 
what we, in the sequel, term the process of Inspec- 
tion, it might indeed be impossible for us to estab- 
lish the objectivity of external objects, that is, their 
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real existence, out of, and independently of the per- © 
cipient mind. But, when we can take a supposed 
object or entity, such as an apple, into our hands, 
and perceive that it has weight; when we feel its © 
shape or relation to space; when we take a knife 
and cut it in pieces and eat it, we constitutionally 
judge it to be different from our idea of an apple, 
in which idea, we cannot perceive either weight, 
or shape, or divisibility, or capability of being eaten. 
Moreover, all these operations may be performed 
with closed eyes upon an apple which we never 
saw, and of which identical apple, therefore, we 
never had and can never acquire any farther idea 
than is obtained by touch and taste. In short, 
whenever we are using our bodily organs in touch- 
ing, tasting, seeing, hearing, or smelling any ob- 
ject, then the external object itself, either directly, 
or mediately, and not our idea of it, is the subject 
of the operation. But as soon as we reflect on 
some idea, formerly obtained through our bodily 
organs, this idea, and not the entity itself, is the 
subject of the operation. During this reflection, 
we neither do nor can use the bodily organ; for 
if that organ be employed, and the attention of the 
soul be directed to it, the act of reflection immedi- 
ately terminates. We therefore, through the instru- 
mentality of our senses, perceive in external enti- 
ties properties entirely different from those of an 
idea; and we also judge that the entity or substra- 
tum, to which they belong, is a different one; we 
judge that the external entities are possessed of 
real objectivity, that is, have an actual existence out 
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of our minds. As to the accuracy of this judgment, 
it would be equal folly either to question it, or at- 
tempt its confirmation by fine-spun trains of ab- 
struse ratiocination. All mankind constitutionally 
believe the well-ascertained testimony of their sen- 
ses; and all judge, by similar constitutional ne- 
cessity, that combinations of properties entirely dif- 
ferent from each other, appertain to different sub- 
strata, or subjects. 

The universe, as known to us, consists of nothing 
else than infinitely various combinations of proper- 
ties, and their relations. 

Again; every combination of properties in na- 
ture is individual, that is, it is, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from all others. 

Again ; many combinations have the greater 
part of their properties in common, and differ only 
in the residue. 

Finaily ; the various gradations of this similarity 
form a just basis for the classification of entities. 
Human language is based on such a classification, 
having words to express, 

First, Our ideas of each individual property; as 
black, soft, hard, heavy, &c., and these properties 
are not so very numerous as might, at first view, 
be imagined. 

Secondly, Words to express our aggregate idea 
of each species of combination, as tree, stone, bird, 
fish, &c. 

Thirdly, Words for our ideas of some other class- 
ifications and abstractions still more generic, such as 
quadrupeds, biped, graminivorous, carnivorous, &c. 
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Fourthly, Words to express our ideas of the re- 
lations of entities. 

Some entities, such as solids and liquids, may be 
classified chemically, according to the constituent 
elements to which they may be reduced. ‘These 
simple substances or constituent elements are all in- 
dividual combinations of properties, and, as such, 
each of them constitutes a substantive entity, in 
every respect similar to other entities, or combina- 
tions of properties in nature: but a large portion 
of the entities, or objects in existence, cannot be 
reached by this analysis. 

A classification for metaphysical purposes must 
embrace all entities, or objects in nature, of which 
we have any knowledge ; otherwise it would omit 
some entities of which we may have mental rep- 
resentatives; it would omit the subjects of some 
of our cognitive ideas. The classification of alk 
things into matter and mind, is objectionable for 
several reasons. It does, indeed, properly divide 
the combinations actually existing in nature, and not 
the individual chemical elements; but, admitting the 
customary definitions of the terms matter and mind, 
there are some entities of undoubted reality, which 
do not belong to either class; such as space, num- 
ber, &c. ; 

In all our reflections on absent entities, and our 
attempts to classify them, our ideas of their proper- 
ties, and not the properties themselves, are the sub- 
jects of our attention. We spend our whole life 
in acquiring mental representatives of different en- 
tities in the universe ; but can classify these entities 
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only by comparing and arranging the ideas thus ob- 
tained. | 

The only proper method, therefore, by which we 
can classify all the entities or combinations of prop- 
erties in the universe, of which we have a knowl- 
edge, but of which a small portion only can at any 
time be present before us, is by examining and 
classifying all those of our ideas which are cognitive, 
that is, which are mental representatives of entities. 

When we examine the whole mass of all our 
ideas, which we judge to be cognitive in their na- 
ture, we find, that they all relate to one or other of 
the following classes of entities, and their relations, 
viz., Solids, Liquids, Gases, Light, Caloric, Elec- 
tric fluid, Magnetic principle, Space, Number, Time, 
_ Mind, Spirit, Glorified bodies, Deity. 'The precise 
number of these classes is not at all material to our 
system ; it may be increased or diminished to any 
extent, as the future investigations of science may 
dictate. | 

That we have ideas relating to all these classes 
of subjects, no one will dispute; and, that many 
of these are ideas of realities, is also admitted. The 
only question, is whether they are not all alike in 
that respect ; whether they are not all mental rep- 
resentatives of real existences, of something, of en- 
tities, and not of nonentities. That they are, will, 
we think, appear evident in the sequel. 


Having thus made some general remarks, in re- 
gard to objective entities, as subjects of our knowl- 
edge, we pass on to a more particular consideration 
of the first subdivision of this part of our subject. 
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SECTION I. 


Objectivity of the different classes of entities. 


As our cognitive ideas of all those entities, which 
we can more easily test by the senses, are obvious- 
ly, and by universal consent, mental representatives 
of realities, of real entities; analogy would lead us 
to expect, even prior to investigation, that our cog- 
nitive ideas of all other entities are of the same 
kind. Accordingly, we have reason to believe, that 
our cognitive ideas, belonging to all the different 
classes of entities, are real knowledge, are mental 
representatives of real entities, of realities, and not 
of nonentities. Our ideas of the cognitive class, all 
appear to us to be generically of the same kind, they 
appear to be mental representatives, and in the 
ideas themselves we can perceive no difference. 
Our minds regard them all as knowledge, and we 
constitutionally think of them as such, in our mental 
operations. 

In the case of the grosser entities, solids, liquids, 
é&c., all admit that our ideas of them are mental 
representatives of realities. ‘The same is believed 
of our ideas of the most elevated and refined enti- 
ties, mind and Deity; which we have placed at the 
other extreme of the ential chain. Nor do we per- 
ceive any reason, why we should doubt the reality 
of the intermediate entities, and believe that our 
ideas of them are deceptive; that God gave us, in- 
deed, the idea, but that it is an idea of nothing, of 
a nonentity. ‘The reality of solids has generally 
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been admitted, though not universally. That there 
really exist such objects as trees and stones, inde- 
pendently of our ideas of them, is so plain a dictate 
of common sense, that all mankind in practice ad- 
mit it, and very few, indeed, have ventured to dis- 
pute it in theory. Yet the infidel Hume, Mr. 
Berkeley, and others, have not shrunk from the 
task of denying, that we have any conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of the material universe 
around us. 

The reality of liquids, that is, of incompressi- 
ble fluids, is in like manner evident. That gases, 
or aériform entities, have objective reality, is undis- 
puted. In lke manner, the objectivity of light is 
admitted, and also that of caloric, the electric fluid, 
and the principle of magnetism. 

We have reason to believe, that there is such a 
thing as space, because we know something of its 
properties, and constitutionally judge these proper- 
ties to appertain to a real something. The proper- 
ties of space appear to be length, breadth, divisibil- 
ity, and capacity. All our ideas of direct, not com- 
parative, magnitude, seem to be nothing more than 
a knowledge of the relation of entities to space ; 
that is, the knowledge of their occupying more or » 
less of it. Our idea of comparative magnitude, is 
our knowledge of the relation, which two or more 
objects bear to space, as occupying equal or differ- 
ent portions of it. Space may be defined to be ¢hat 
absolute entity in which all concrete entities exist. 
That space is a real entity, seems evident from the 
following facts: (a.) We discern its properties and 
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relations through the organs of sight; as, e. g., the 
equality or inequality of the space circumscribed by 
two lines, and the extent of space we learn by lo- 
comotion or other measurement. (b.) Because we 
can speak of it, and all men do speak of it, as a 
substantive entity, as a something having a substan- 
tive existence, and not as a mere property of some- 
thing else. We every day apply to it the forms of 
speech, which belong to substantive entities alone ; 
that is, we speak of it as having permanent proper- 
ties, we speak of different portions of space as having 
definite relations to each other. (c.) That space, 
time, and number are not mere subjective limita- 
tions of our ideas, having no existence in themselves, 
but resulting from the structure of our mental con- 
stitution, seems evident, because, in that case, the 
changes which occur in the relations of other (of con- 
crete) entities to space, time, and number, would 
likewise be occasioned, not by any real change in the 
objects themselves, but only by changes in the mind 
of man, which every one will judge to be absurd. 
No man can believe that two vessels at sea, ap- 
proaching each other at the rate of nine knots an 
hour, do not really change their position; do not 
occupy different portions of space. No man ean 
believe, that their progress is only conceived to take 
place, in consequence of some change in the mind 
of the observer, and not of any change in the posi- 
tion of the vessels themselves. 

That time, space, and number are not mere prop- 
erties of other entities is evident, because mere 
properties cannot be conceived as existing by them- 
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selves, apart from the entity to which they belong ; 
but time, space, and number can be conceived as 
existing apart from all other entities. Moreover, if 
you destroy an entity, you necessarily destroy all 
the properties belonging to it; but we may con- 
ceive all other objects in the universe to be obliter- 
ated, and yet time, space, and number will remain 
unimpaired ; and will be ready to receive and char- 
acterize other worlds, if the Omnipotent should see / 
fit to create any. 

Again, they cannot be mere relations of entities, 
as is often supposed. A relation is asomething ex- 
isting between two or more entities or objects, and 
which ceases to exist the moment those related ob- 
jects are destroyed. But we by no means conceive 
of space as being something which exists merely be- 
tween two or more objects, or as being at all bound- 
ed by any number of objects. On the contrary, we 
conceive of all other objects as existing in space, 
and however far we suppose them apart, we con- 
ceive of space as extending still beyond them. Nor 
is space annihilated by the destruction of any enti- 
ties between which it is conceived to exist, as rela- 
tions are; but we may destroy all such objects, and 
space remains unimpaired. 

It is equally evident, however, that space, time, 
and number are generically different from all the 
other classes of entities, and, accordingly, they are 
classed by themselves in the sequel. They appear 
to be separate entities of a peculiar kind, and, were | 
we called on to characterize them, we would say, 
they appear to us as three absolute and universal 
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forms of existence (not of thought), which the Crea- 
tor has impressed (not upon our minds, but) upon 
the entire universe, and also upon all other entities 
in it; or, as we judge them to exist prior to, and 
independently of, all other entities, we may more 
definitely regard them as three universal, funda- 
mental entities created by God, of entirely peculiar 
properties, in which, or in the forms of which, all 
other created entities exist. . 

Of time and number, as of mind, we have no 
other certainty than our knowledge of them, ob- 
tained partly through the bodily organs, and partly 
from the other operations of the mind itself, which 
knowledge we constitutionally judge to be true. 
We cannot see, touch, or taste the entity mind 
any more than time or number. ‘I'he properties 
of number are augmentability, or addibility, sub- 
tractibility, multiplicability, divisibility. We can 
conceive of number separately from every other 
entity. Nay, a moment’s reflection will convince 
us, that all the operations carried on with numbers, 
not only may be, but generally are carried on inde- 
pendently of the objects, from which the date of 
the calculation are derived, and to which its re- 
sults are again to be applied. It is a matter of in- 
difference to the mathematician, when requested 
to perform certain operations on given numbers, 
whether he knows to what purpose his calculations 
are subsequently to be applied or not. Any series 
of figures or letters, stated in the form of a sum, 
with the customary mathematical signs, is nothing 
else than a sentence describing certain relations of 
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number, or asking what those relations are. In 
short, all statements of numerical operations, of 
every species, arithmetical, algebraic, or mathemat- 
ical, are nothing else than sentences expressing by 
signs our knowledge of the various modifications or 
relations of number. And all these operations 
themselves are active operations performed by man. 
on numbers, which, however extended or compli- 
cated they may be, may ultimately be reduced to a 
few elementary operations based on the attributes 
of number above enumerated ; and hence, deriving 
their name from their nature, they are termed 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
These may indeed be reduced to two, if it be 
thought preferable, as the former two include the 
latter. 

Number comprehends an indefinite series of 
units. The decimal system of designating and cal- 
culating numbers is arbitrary; and seems to have 
been adopted fortuitously. It is neither based on 
anything peculiar in the intrinsic nature of numbers 
themselves, requiring ten figures, and calculation 
by tens, rather than by any other number; nor is 
it, by any means, as the ancient Pythagoreans sup- 
posed, the most perfect system that could be de- 
vised. The dodecadal (duodecimal), having twelve 
different figures, would be far more convenient ; 
as the number twelve can be divided more fre- 
quently without a remainder, and consequently cal- 
culations by the dodecadal, or duodecimal system, 
would be far less encumbered by fractions, than 
when conducted on the decimal plan. ‘The Roman 
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method of quintal calculation, having only five fig- » 
ures, is virtually the same as the decimal. They 
employed the letters I and V; and then double V 
thus X, forming X; then C (centum), for hundred, | 
M (mille) for thousand, &c. 

The properties of time known to us, appear to be 
duration (or length), augmentability, and divisibil- 
ity. All the different words in a language referring 
to duration, as epoch, year, month, day, hour, min- 
ute, second, are so many words to express our 
ideas or knowledge of different portions of time. 
These portions exist, independently of our ideas of 
them. ‘They would exist, and be conceivable, if 
we had no words by which to express them. But 
the selection of these particular words, to designate 
those particular portions of time, as well as the se- 
lection of those particular periods for designation, 
is arbitrary; and similar terms might with equal 
truth be used to express all the infinite variety of 
other portions of time. The only difference is, that 
some of these periods the Creator has himself meas- 
ured out by the revolution of the heavenly bodies 
and of the earth, while others are not thus desig- 
nated. The former, or natural divisions, can be 
employed with greater facility and uniformity, be- 
ing marked out by the infallible hand of God 
with such absolute accuracy, that those ponderous 
worlds, though their orbits may be hundred of mil- 
hons of miles, yet pass through them and return to 
precisely the same spot, without the variation of a 
single second of time! 

It might, at first view, appear doubtful, whether 
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time is not merely an attribute of other entities, in- 
stead of being a distinct entity itself. But, on re- 
flection, we find that it is, like space and number, a 
necessary form of existence for all concrete entities. 
We are under a subjective necessity, that is, a ne- 
cessity arising from the structure of the mind, to 
conceive all concrete entities as existing in space 
and time, and with a relation to number. Yet we 
find no difficulty in conceiving of time itself, apart 
from all other objects existing in it. In searching 
for the properties of time, space, and number, we can- 
not philosophically ask for the same kind of prop- 
erties, as those of solids, or liquids, or ight, or mind, 
or Deity. ach class of entities has properties more 
or less peculiar to itself. ‘The question is not, 
whether time, space, and number have the proper- 
ties of any other class of entities, but whether they 
have any properties at all. If they have proper- 
ties, these properties must be properties of some- 
thing, of an entity, or of a nonentity, of nothing ; 
which would be absurd. Thus we cainot prove, 
that mind possesses the properties of any other class 
of entities; yet we all believe in the existence of 
mind, because it has properties of its own. And, 
as the same is true of time, space, and number, we 
have conclusive evidence of their existence, as re- 
alities of a peculiar nature, each having properties 
peculiar to itself. 

It is admitted that the entity mind possesses ob- 
jective reality. The properties of mind are knowl- 
edge, feeling, and action, or cognition, sensibility, 
and activity, together with susceptibility of influ- 
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ence from bodily organs. Every mental operation is — 
either knowledge, feeling, or action; but no simple 
operation is one or all of these properties together. 

It has been customary to consider the phenom. » 
ena of mind as generically different from the phe- 
nomena of other entities, in their relation to our 
minds as subjects of knowledge. ‘This habit we 
are compelled to regard as incorrect. We know 
generically just as much about one entity as about 
another, that is, we know certain properties of 
each, and these properties are the subjects of 
our ideas about them respectively. ‘This much 
we also know about mind, and more we do not 
know of anything else, even of the grossest forms 
of solid matter. It is therefore erroneous to as- 
-sert, that we know less of the essence of mind, 
than of that of other entities. With regard to sol- 
ids, liquids, gases, space, time, and number, we 
know no more about their essence, than about that 
of mind; neither do we know less, because the 
substratum, or essence, of all the entities or things 
in existence, is unknown to us. Our knowledge 
of each, regards only its properties or operations. 
But in all other entities except mind, men agree in 
admitting, that there must be a substratum to which 
\ these properties belong. It is regarded as an intu- 
itive judgment of the mind, that, wherever we ob- 
serve properties or operations, they belong to a sub- 
ject or agent. All languages distinguish mind from 
its properties, as clearly as they do solids and other 
entities from their properties. The structure of the 
human mind seems to require us to suppose the ex- 
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istence of such a substratum; as is evident from the 
fact, that all languages are constructed on this prin- 
ciple or supposition. As the Author of our nature 
gave us this structure, it is probable that such sub- 
strata do belong to all entities. Indeed, what are 
these properties, but properties of the entity itself ? 
What are they, but those aspects of the substra- 
tum, which, by virtue of our organization, are with- 
in the reach of our knowledge? The known prop- 
erties of any object, such as copper, lead, silver, 
gold, are the several aspects, in which these metals 
are perceptible to us, with our present organization. 
In a different state, with more organs or senses than 
we now possess, we might perceive additional prop- 
erties of these metals; but those properties perceiv- 
ed by us prove, that the subject, or substratum, to 
which they belong, is known to us as far as these 
properties extend. Hence, as there is no differ- 
ence in this respect between mind and other enti- 
ties, we are compelled to regard the views of 
Hume and others, who consider the mind as merely 
a bundle of ideas, and of Brown, who considers all 
ideas as the mind itself in certain states, as unphil- 
osophical in themselves, independently of their ten- 
dency to foster a skeptical or infidel disposition. 
The habit of regarding the phenomena of the mind 
as generically different from those of other entities, 
has probably arisen in part from the old imperfect 
division of all entities into matter and mind, mate- 
rial and immaterial, and from the maxim thence in- 
ferred, that mind is indivisible. But the different 
properties and operations of mind, which are the 
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subjects of all the ideas we possess of this entity, 
are as distinct from each other in their nature, as 
are the different properties of solids and liquids. 
Hence, it is evidently unphilosophic to assert, that 
the unknown, ulterior something, supposed to be- 
long to mind, as the substratum of its phenomena 
or properties, is or is not possessed of indivisibility. 

It is also admitted, that spirit has objective real- 
ity. The cardinal known distinction between mind 
and spirit, is the connexion of the former with a 
body as the organ of its action, and its susceptibil- 
ity of being influenced by the body in various ways. 
To this class of entities belong the spirits of de- 
parted saints, whose bodies shall slumber in the 
grave till the resurrection, as also the angels, arch- 
angels, and devils; in short, all created spirits, of 
which we have any knowledge, or which may ex- 
ist, unknown to us, in the boundless empire of Je- 
hovah. 

Glorified bodies also possess objective reality. 
We class these separately from all other entities, 
because, although we know only that little about 
them which the Scriptures teach us, the Apostle 
Paul evidently represents them as different from all 
other objects, as ‘‘spiritual’’ bodies (cwyara mvev- 
para), ‘ celestial bodies,’’ and incorruptible, which 
predicates necessarily imply an entity radically dif- 
ferent from ordinary matter. 

Finally, the Divine Being has objective reality. 
The ideas we possess concerning God are derived 
partly from the works of nature, and partly from 
revelation. Mortal eyes have not seen him, mor- 
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tal ears have not heard him, but that the reality of 
his existence may be deduced from evidences of va- 
rious kinds, establishing his agency and attributes, 
is admitted by all except the atheist. 

Our knowledge of the attributes and existence 
of God, so far as it is derived from nature, consists 
of ideas of virtues, which we observed in good men, 
separated by a mental process from every imper- 
fection, with which they are mingled in human be- 
ings, and elevated to the highest conceivable degree. 
We thus acquire our ideas of the incomparable ex- 
cellences of the Divine Being. Perceiving, in the 
structure and operations of the universe, the evi- 
dences of these incomparable attributes, we consti- 
tutionally judge (know) that they appertain to some 
substratum, or being ; which being, we in the same 
constitutional manner, judge to exist. We do not 
affirm, that we actually obtain our knowledge of the 
Divine character and existence by such a process 
of reasoning ; but suppose, that by this process we 
ean verify and confirm these truths, which are ordi- 
narily taught us by tradition, long before we reach 
the maturity of mind necessary for such trains of 
ratiocination. 

Our additional knowledge, derived from revela- 
tion, concerning the Divine Being, his works, his 
will, and his moral government, likewise consists 
of ideas, the constituent elements of which were 
originally derived from human beings and human 
institutions. Through the medium of these ideas, 
and their various and new combinations and applica- 
tions, together with anthropopathic representations, 
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the most minute and detailed account of the will, 
the providence and the moral government of God 
is presented to us, and we are instructed by precept 
and example, what the Author of our being would 
have us to do. 

_ Whether the human mind, if left wholly to itself, 
would have discovered the existence of God, from 
the contemplation of the works of nature, is some- 
what uncertain ; as it is much easier to see the truth, 
propriety, and excellence of an invention or discov- 
ery after it is made, than to make it. But there is 
obviously an aptitude in the human mind, to see 
the evidences of the Divine existence and attributes, 
after they have been revealed to us, which is gen- 
erally done either by tradition, or the written reve- 
lation. 

In regard to all these classes of entities, it is evi- 
dent that, as arranged above, they gradually re- 
cede, in the nature of their properties, from the 
grossest forms of matter, to such as are more re- 
fined, until at last we reach the Deity himself. Or, 
in other words, we perceive the relation of increas- 
ing diversity between the first class, solids, and 
each of those that succeed it. 


SECTION II. 
Division of these Classes. 

All these classes of entities, when attentively ex- 
amined, appear to be of two distinct kinds, and may 
therefore, with propriety, be referred to two gener- 
ic classes : 

I. Absolute, or universal. 

IY. Concrete. 
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Absolute entities, are those of which we can con- 
ceive, without any reference to those of the con- 
crete class. ‘To this class belong Time, Space, and 
Number. The properties and relations of the ab- 
solute entities are, in their very nature, more defi- 
nite and clear than those of the concrete. They are, 
moreover, immutable in their character ; hence the 
sciences discussing these entities, such as arithme- 
tic, geomeiry, and mathematics in general, are more 
certain, conclusive, and immutable. Accordingly, 
they are termed ‘exact sciences,’’ and not with- 
out obvious reason. Between the absolute or uni- 
versal entities time, space, and number, the mind 
perceives some points of difference; but they are 
rather specific than general, and all three por 
belong to one general class. 

Concrete entities are those, of which we cannot 
conceive, except as existing in’ the absolute class, 
or, as being related to it. To this class belong 
Solids, Liquids, Aériform substances, and, in short, 
all the different classes of known entities, except 
Time, Space, and Number. 


SECTION III. 
Subdivision of Individual Entities. 


All entities of every class may naturally be di- 
vided into substantive, adjective, and composite, be- 
cause all objects perceived by us in nature, are 
either entire individual objects, or they are one or 
more properties of such object, or they are rela- 
tions of some kind or other, perceived to exist be- 
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tween the perceived properties of objects. As 
every entire individual object has in reality sub- 
stantive existence for itself, it may, with propriety, 
be designated a substantive entity. There is an 
additional advantage in the adoption of this term, 
which will appear in the sequel, when we make 
some application of this subject to the structure of 
language and universal grammar. | 
A substantive entity, then, is that in which prop- 
erties cohere, or coexist; or, we might say, a sub- 
stantive entity is that to which any number of co- 
existing properties appertain. Accordingly, every 
simple substance, or chemical or ential element, sep- 
arately viewed, as also each aggregate of all these en- 
tial or chemical elements found coexisting, is a sub- 
stantive entity ; such as wood, water, tree, horse, &c. 
These ential elements are known to us only relative- 
ly; we know their “properties and their relation to 
time, space, and number, and to each other. In the 
ease of solids and liquids, and such other substances 
as can be subjected to chemical analysis, the ential 
elements and chemical elements are the same. 
But the term chemical, in this application, is not 
so well adapted to metaphysical purposes, because 
the usage of our language confines it to a certain 
portion only of entities, such as solids, liquids, gases, 
&c. It is not improbable, that all the classes of 
entities have ential elements, as well as those which 
chemical analysis can reach; though of course they 
are very different from them in their nature. En- 
tial element is a more suitable term, and designates 
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the substratum, to which any set of properties, 
found coexisting in any class of entities, belongs. 

The idea which we have of a substantive entity, 
is the aggregate of our ideas of all those essential, 
permanent properties, which are found coexisting 
in the same entity, and, without any one of which, 
the residue could not be designated by the substan- 
tive name, which they collectively bear. 

An adjective entity is any one property of a sub- 
stantive entity considered individually; as length, 
breadth, colour, gravity, or any other known prop- 
erty. Human language, in most cases, contains 
words to designate, not only each individual prop- 
erty of an entity of which we have an idea, but also 
names or words, by which those properties, which 
are found coexisting, are collectively designated ; 
as stone, tree, house, &c. 

A composite entity consists of two or more ad- 
jective entities, viewed together, and considered in 
regard to some relation subsisting between them. 


Sometimes, several properties of the same entity, 


constitute a composite entity, between the parts of 
which some relation is observed. Thus, different 
parts of a painting may have different colours, and 
may be viewed in relation to this difference. These 
relations of entities exert a very important influence 
on some of the active operations of the mind, and 
an acquaintance with them, belongs to the most im- 
portant branches of our knowledge. These rela- 
tions are not the properties of either part of the 
composite entity alone; nor have they a separate 
existence of their own apart from the related enti- 
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ties; but they are relations existing between them, 
and perceivable by the mind. Still, in this case 
also, our knowledge is a knowledge of relations 
which actually exist independently of our minds. 
Thus, we behold two beautiful, dark, Arabian hor- 
ses, and perceive a similarity of colour between 
them. Who can doubt, that this similarity would 
have existed, whether we had seen it or not? Or 
whoever imagined, when contemplating the exact 
adaptation of the wheels of a watch to act upon one 
another, that this supposed adaptation existed only 
in his own mind? Our ideas of relations, like our 
ideas of substantive and adjective entities, do not 
resemble the entities themselves, but are only the 
divinely appointed mental representatives of them. 
Yet, our idea of the relation of similarity of colour 
between two gray horses, is as certainly seen by the 
eyes, as is the colour of either horse alone, and the 
constitution of our minds compels us to believe the 
similarity of colour between them to be real; that 
is, we just as invariably believe our idea of the per- 
ceived similarity to be an idea of an objective truth, 
of a reality, as we do believe our idea of the col- 
our of each horse individually to be such. 


SECTION IV. 


Relations of Entities. 
J. What are the perceptible relations of Absolute 
Entities to each other ? 
{I. What are the perceptible relations of Con- 
crete Entities to each other ? 
III. What are the perceptible relations between 
Concrete and Absolute Entities ? 
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The relations which the human mind is capable 
of perceiving between entities, both absolute and 
concrete, are exceedingly numerous, and may be 
variously divided. The following division may 
serve as a basis of a comprehensive and accurate 
classification. : 

I. The relations of sssoLUTE ENTITIES to each 
other. | 

(a.) Equality, diversity, antecedence, subse- 
quence, &c., of different portions of Time. 

(5.) Equality, difference, progression, or ratio, 
plurality (plus), minority (minus), &c., of different 
Numbers. 

(c.) Equality, diversity, contiguity, remoteness, 
superiority (above), inferiority (below), of different 
portions of Space. 

In reference to each of these relations, language 
embraces a vast multitude of words, expressing 
them in different methods and different aspects. 

II. The relations of concrETE ENTITIES to each 
other. : 

(a.) Similarity and diversity of any of the different 
classes of entities, in regard to any one or more of 
their properties. 

(b.) Contiguity of any of the concrete entities to 
each other in regard to Space, Time, or Number. 

(c.) Fitness, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Physical fitness includes the relations which are the 
basis of beauty, symmetry, taste, é&c., in the mate- 
rial world. ‘To this class must be referred the rela- 
tions of harmony or discord, perceived between 
different sounds. ‘The relation exists between the 
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atmospheric vibrations themselves, and even in the 
vibrating chords which produce the undulations of 
the atmosphere. ‘The reason why discordant vibra- 
tions produce unpleasant feelings in us, while those’ 
which accord are pleasing, is unknown to us. But 
these vibrations themselves are well understood, 
and their chords and discords are the subject of the 
most obvious mathematical calculation. Intellectual 
fitness embraces our perceptions of fitness in the op- 
erations of the mind, in all the various departments 
of itsagency. Moral fitness embraces all our duties 
to God, to ourselves, and our fellow-men. They 
are all fitnesses perceived by the mind to exist 
objectively between us and God, and our fellow- 
men. ‘The whole field of moral and religious obli- 
gation, of philosophic and Christian ethics, is em- 
braced in this relation. Thus, a dictate of con- 
science is our knowledge of a composite entity, 
viz., a law; that is, the expressed will of the law- 
giver or his acknowledged representative, and some 
action of a person under obligation to this law. 
The relation perceived between them, is that of 
moral fitness or agreement, or of unfitness or dis- 
agreement. 

In virtue of our constitutional activity we must 
act somehow. By inspection we perceive the moral 
fitness of some actions, viewed in relation to the 
law, and the unfitness of other actions; and the 
first Constitutional Inclination of the soul (see part 
iii. of this work) urges us to that which is morally 
fit, which is right. This complex operation, when 
referring to our own actions, constitutes the dictates 
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’ of conscience. There is, therefore, in the dictates 
of conscience, something that is impulsive and 
something that is judicial; both a judgment and 
an impulse. | 

(d.) The relation of analogy. This relation is 
based on past experience. The maxim, ‘“ Every 
effect must have a cause,” is an analogous judg- 
ment, resulting from experience. Stated at length, 
it would read thus: Every effect we ever knew had 
a cause, hence all others probably will have. 

(e.) Causation, or agency in general. That caus- 
ation differs from mere antecedence is evident. 
They can often be distinguished by the following 
circumstances: 1. The cause also produces such 
consequents, under other circumstances ; whereas 
the mere antecedent, is, on other occasions, and un- 
der other circumstances, not attended by the con- 
sequent. 2. By some known, intelligible aptitude 
in the cause to produce the effect, while this is not 
found in the mere antecedent. The light and heat 
of the rising sun, are both antecedents to the 
melting of the snow on a winter morning. That 
the heat and not the light, is the cause of the effect, 
is demonstrated by the fact, that caloric without 
light will produce the same effect; as when snow 
is brought near toa dark but heated stove or other 
iron; while light, with little or no caloric, produces 
no such effect, as is exemplified in the case of a 
candle borne over the snow. ‘Thus also in the ma- 
chinery of a watch, there is a perceptible adapta- 
tion between the parts to act upon one another, and 
to produce the effects for which they are designed. 
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But even this judgment of perceptible adaptation, 
is the result of former experience in similar cases. 
And this experience amounts only to a knowledge of 
the fact. In any new case, not embracing percepti-. 
ble adaptation on which former experience has in- 
structed us, our belief of the existence of a causative 
relation is purely the result of present observation, 
and strong or weak according to the extent and uni- 
formity of that observation. These facts appear 
clearly to prove, that our confidence in the uniform- 
ity of the operations of nature, and of the relation 
of cause and effect, is not, as has sometimes been 
affirmed, an original instinctive principle in the 
mind; but is a general abstract belief or confi- 
dence, derived from our experimental observation 
of individual cases. Experience teaches us, that 
the world is governed by general laws, or, rather, 
that God causes the properties of all objects in our 
world, to act in uniform ways or modes, termed 
laws of nature. Many of these we learn in youth. 
To these laws, we refer all the phenomena, for 
which they will account. If we meet with an 
event or effect which the known laws do not ex- 
plain, we look for another law. ‘Thus additional 
laws are occasionally discovered, and thus our con- 
fidence in the uniformity of nature’s laws, is ac- 
quired without the supposition of any instinctive, or 
original, or & priori principle or knowledge in the 
mind. The relation of causation, or agency, is very 
comprehensive and embraces three different species: 
(1.) Mechanical agency. 
(2.) Instinctive agency. 
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(3.) Rational or moral agency. 

By Mechanical agency we mean all the unintelle: 
gent and merely physical changes of inert matter, 
such as the motions and changes of the heavenly 
bodies, of solids, liquids, &c. The mechanical 
changes may be divided into two classes: First, 
the uniform or universal changes, viz., gravitation, 
attraction, cohesion, repulsion, &c. These are 
termed laws of nature, by which phrase, however, 
cannot properly be meant an agent or cause of ac- 
tion; but it is merely a statement of our cognitive 
idea of a uniform mode of action or of changes ob- 
served in entities, of which action or changes God 
is the agent or cause. Secondly, mechanical agen- 
cy includes contingent changes, such as those ac- 
tions, motions, or changes which are occasioned by 
the impulse or influence of other bodies. 

The second kind of general agency, viz., the in- 
stinctive, embraces all those actions of irrational an- 
imals, which result from what is termed instinct, 
that is, a propensity prior to experience and inde- 
pendent of instruction ; such as the incubation of 
hens, &c. 

The third species of agency is rational or moral 
agency. To this class belong all those actions of 
men, either voluntary or spontaneous, which are 
free, for which we are accountable, and which may 
be termed moral actions. This class is of the very 
utmost importance, and embraces in it the entire 
field of all that diversified agency, which is pecu- 
liar to man, as a rational and accountable creature 
of God. 
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III. Relations between aBsoLuTE and CONCRETE e€7- 
iities. 

(a.) In reference to number: addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction, and division of numbers (not 
of concrete entities). These operations are active 
relations of agency, performed by the concrete en- 
tity man, on our ideas of the absolute entity number. 

(6.) In reference to space: mensuration of its 
parts by the concrete entity man; and fitness or 
unfitness of any concrete entity to occupy any giv- 
en portion, or form of it. 

(c.) In relation to time: calculation of its parts 
by man; and the relation of fitness or unfitness 
of a given portion of it to any specified purpose. 

The relations of entities may be divided into 
transitive and intransitive. 'The first, or transitive 
class of relations, embraces the relation of causation 
or agency in general, mechanical, instinctive, and 
moral. ‘The second, or intransitive class, embraces 
the relations of similarity, diversity, contiguity, and, 
in short, all the other relations excepting those of 
causation and agency in general. 

These two classes may again be subdivided into 
absolute or indicative, and hypothetical or subjunc- 
tive. These relations are, in human language, most 
naturally expressed by verbs. ‘Those words ex- 
pressing transitive relations are in their primitive 
nature active verbs; those expressing intransitive 
relations are in their original form neuter verbs, 
verbs expressing a state of being. Passive verbs 
appear to be an improvement in language, and are 
not based on any separate distinction in the rela- 
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tions themselves, but refer simply to the entities 
between which they exist, and determine whether 
the speaker was the agent or recipient of the active 
influence, which they always express. This is beau- 
tifully illustrated by the Hebrew verbs in the Kal 
voice. The radical word throughout expresses the 
relation of action; the appendages prefixed and 
sufixed only designate the relations of the speak- 
ers and others, as the agents or recipients of the 
action. ‘The same is also true, in a certain degree, 
of Latin and Greek verbs. 

The subdivision of both classes of relations into 
retrospective, present, and prospective, is obviously 
natural, and is expressed in language by the past, 
present, and future tenses of verbs. Hach of these 
is again twofold; the relation is either absolute or 
hypothetical. In the former case the verb express- 
ing this relation is in the indicative, and in the latter 
case it is in the subjunctive mood. The imperative 
mood is the annunciation to an individual, of his 
relation of obligation to perform a prescribed act ; 
whether this obligation results from his relation to 
the speaker as authorized to command him, or to 
some other human being, or to God. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF OUR COGNITIVE IDEAS, OR MENTAL REPRESENTA 
TIVES OF ENTITIES. 


SECTION T. 


What is the exact nature of those of our ideas which 
are knowledge ? 


In reply to this inquiry, we remark that it is 
probably impossible to describe the intrinsic nature 
of our ideas in any other way than by stating, that 
they belong to the class of entities termed mind; 
and that every individual knows for himself, what 
his ideas are, by the testimony of his own con- 
sciousness. One cardinal feature of the first class 
of ideas, by which they are clearly distinguished 
from all others, is, that they are representatives of 
things actually existing. The disputed question, 
whether our ideas are to be considered as some- 
thing distinct from the mind itself, we feel con- 
strained to answer in the affirmative; while we, of 
course, must reject the old Peripatetic notion, that 
these ideas are literal images, resembling the enti- 
ties, which are the subjects of them. 


SECTION II. 
What are the criteria by which the cognitive class 
of ideas is distinguished ? 
The following criteria may, we think, be clearly 
perceived, and should be regarded as characteristic: 
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Y. The cognitive ideas have for their objects en-. 
tities existing out of the mind, that is, things of any 
and of every description. As we regard the mind 
as distinct from its operations, it is evident that this 
language does not exclude from the list of cognitive 
ideas the knowledge of our own mental operations. 
In short, our knowledge of mental phenomena of ev- 
ery sort is embraced in this class, whether they be 
past, present, or prospective ; whether they be the 
operations of our own, or of other minds. 

II. ‘The cognitive ideas derive their form and are 
dependant for their character on the entities them- 
selves which are the subjects of them, which have 
existence independently of us, and would be what 
they are if we had not this knowledge of them. ° 
We, of course, do not mean, that there exists any 
literal resemblance between our ideas of entities, 
and these entities themselves. Thus, our idea of a 
peach or a pear, does not resemble the object itself, 
in any one particular. But we mean, that there is 
a correspondence ‘between the difference subsisting | 
among different objects in nature, and the intellec- 
tual representatives of them, which, by the consti- 
tution of the mind, these objects produce, when 
brought within its observation. The same entities, 
when fairly viewed, always produce the same rep- 
resentatives in the mind of the same person; but it’ 
also affords the same idea to all other persons, or 
rather an idea-exactly similar. All men have the 
same uniform representatives of entities; hence 
they can converse intelligibly about them. If the 
same entity afforded to different persons different 
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representatives of itself, men could no more con- 
verse intelligibly about it, than if they did not un- 
derstand the same language. Our idea of an en- 
tity, accordingly, is not what we please that it shall 
be, but is such, as, by the constitution of our minds, 
is naturally produced by the entity itself, when 
brought under the observation of the mind. Nor 
is our knowledge of the relations of entities, what 
we choose to make it; but what God has made it 
by our mental structure. ‘Thus, whether a land- 
seape, or any other object, shall appear to us beau- 
tiful, or otherwise, does not depend upon our wish- 
es... Beauty, and the reverse, are properties and re- 
lations inherent in the objects, to which they belong, 
and our apperception of them depends on their ex- 
istence in the object, which is the subject of our ob- 
servation. 

Our knowledge of the truth or falsity of a propo- 
sition no more depends upon our previous wishes, 
if the examination was impartial and faithful, than 
does the shape of a book, or the colour of an apple, 
when presented to our eyes. How often are not 
men called to attend the examination of a friend, 
who has been charged with some heinous crime, 
which, if established, would hurl him from the re- 
spectable eminence which he occupied in society, 
and prove him unworthy of the confidence which 
they had reposed in him, and of the affections of 
which he had been the subject. These friends pro- 
test his innocence, and gladly lend him every aid 
in obtaining able counsel, and the attendance of 
every desired witness, to wipe away the odious stain 
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from his character. With intense feeling they en: 
ter the halls of justice, anxiously wishing that their 
friend may succeed in proving himself still worthy 
of their affections and respect. But, alas! one wit- 
ness after another is heard, one item of evidence 
afier another is brought to light, until the guilt of 
their former friend no longer admits of any doubt. 
They hear the testimony in his favour, they listen 
to the arguments of his counsel, and find nothing 
but subterfuge.and conjecture; find, indeed, even 
in the nature of the efforts made to save his charac- 
ter, collateral evidence of his guilt, and are com- 
pelled, though with bleeding hearts, to believe that 
he who stands before them convicted as a criminal, 
is no longer the upright man, whom they loved and 
respected as a friend. Here the result of the in- 
vestigation was the knowledge, that the charge al- 
leged against their friend was true; a knowledge 
of the relation of probation (proof or evidence), be- 
tween the facts adduced in the trial and the guilt 
of their friend. Surely no one would contend that 
the nature of the result depended on their wishes, 
or on anything else than the nature of the testi- 
mony itself, that is, on the facts, the entities and 
their relations, of which they acquired knowledge 
during the trial. 

III. The entities which are the subjects of our 
cognitive ideas, must have an existence previously 
to our knowledge of them. When we make a vo- 
lition, the subject of that volition is the intended 
future exertion of some physical or intellectual 
power, and the subject of the volition has no previ- 
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ous existence. But when we have a knowledge 
of an apple, a stone, a mind, of space, or number, 
these cognitive ideas, or knowledge, are mental 
representatives of entities previously existing ; and, 
according to universal consent, they presuppose 
such previous existence. Thus, even in a fictitious 
narration, all the elements, so far as they are cog- 
nitive, are made up of ideas of entities which sepa- 
rately had a real existence. 


SECTION IU. 


The nature and sources of ERROR in our cognitive 
ideas. 


In order to obtain a correct view of this extreme- 
ly important subject, it is necessary first to advert 
to the exact nature and divisions of truth. All 
truths may be divided into three classes : 

I. Real or objective truths, that is, entities them- 
selves, existing in nature. 

Il. Idealistic or subjective truths, that is, correct 
mental representatives of objective entities, that is, 
.of objects in nature. 

III. Nominal or verbal truths, that is, proposi- 
tions or sentences, expressing in accurate language, 
correct ideas of things, correct mental representa- 
tives of objective entities. 

‘This division is evidently based on the nature of 
things, and affords us no small aid in understand- 
ing the sources, whence sprung the former philo- 
sophical sects of Realists and Nominalists, as well 
as the modern Idealists. 

The rancorous contentions of the former sects, 
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about the metaphysical question, whether our ge- 
neric ideas are mere names (nomina rerum, seu fla- 
tus vocis) as the Nominalists contended, or realities 
existing in nature, generic archetypes according to 
which all individual entities are formed, as was 
maintained by the Realists from the days of Aristo- 
tle till the time of Roscellinus, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, were continued through subsequent ages, and 
rose to such a height, that the blood of several dis- 
tinguished leaders was shed in the contest. It was 
in no small degree the hatred of the Nominalist 
priests and bishops, who greatly preponderated in 
the Council of Constance, which induced them in 
1415, to commit to the flames the innocent Huss, 
who was a learned and distinguished leader of the 
Realists; and, for the same reason chiefly, the Re- 
alists in return obtained the condemnation of the 
Nominalist, John de Wesalia, doctor of theology 
in Erfurt, in 1479, who ended his life in prison. 

Philosophers of modern days, especially in Ger- 
many, have used the terms Realism and Idealism 
in a somewhat different sense, as characteristic of 
their several systems of philosophy. 

By Realism they designate that system of philos- 
ophy, which not only admits the existence of some- 
thing real or actual, something objective in nature; 
but also regards this real something as the original 
material, anterior to the ideal, and out of which the 
ideal (that is, consciousness, conception, knowledge) 
was deduced. ‘The principle of this system is “ re- 
ale prius, ideale posterius,’’ the real existed first, the 
ideal is posterior to it. But to the various modifica: 
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tions of this system, it may justly be objected, that 
the derivation of the ideal, that is, of mental action, 
from the real, that is, from the organization of mat- 
ter, necessarily results in materialism. There is, 
moreover, no necessity whatever of deriving either 
mind from matter, or matter from mind, either the 
ideal from the real, or the real from the ideal. 
Both are realities created by God, and it is one of 
- the idle conceits of philosophy, falsely so called, to 
suppose, that a system, to be complete, must have 
some one element to start from, out of which every- 
thing else can be evolved. 

By Idealism they designate that system of phi- 
losophy which regards ‘‘ ¢he real’’ (das Reale), that 
is, the actual or material world, as merely ideal or 
imaginary, and assumes that there exists nothing in 
nature corresponding to our ideas of the material 
world; but that we ourselves confer objectivity on 
those ideas, that is, conceive the existence of some- 
thing real as corresponding to our ideas (to the 
ideal), because by a necessity of our nature we find 
ourselves possessed of those ideas. This system 
regards ‘‘ the ideal’? (das Ideale) as first, and the 
real as posterior to it, yea, admits the existence of 
the real or material universe, only because and as 
far as, the belief of it is the necessary result of our 
mental structure. The real (say they) is the mere 
product of the ideal. But this system is after all 
not what it boasts to be, a system of pure ideal- 
ism, for it begins by assuming the “reality” of the 
‘‘ideal,’’? that is, it assumes the existence of the 
mind which is the subject of the ideal, the mind in 
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which the ideas of the universe are found. To es- 
cape from this difficulty,some idealists have sup- 
posed, these ideas of the material universe, to be 
produced in us immediately by God, the infinite 
mind. Fichte and others suppose the mind itself 
to be the originator of these ideas, acting by virtue 
of its original activity, according to certain laws or 
limitations of its nature, which are incomprehensi- 
ble to itself (to the ego). This system is termed 
by German philosophers Egoistie Idealism. 

The transcendental Idealism of Kant is, however, 
materially different from this. He admits or as- 
sumes the existence of ‘‘ the real,’’ that is, of the 
material world; but maintains that it eannot be 
known to us as it ts in itself objectively, apart from 
our views of it, but only as it appears to us through 
the medium of our senses. 

But our present design does not permit us to en- 
large on the opinions of these writers; yet we think 
the view of this subject to which our system natu- 
rally leads us, will enable the reader to form a clear 
conception of the extent to which each system ad- 
heres to the truth. The exact truth in the dispute 
between the ancient Realists and Nominalists, will 
fully appear in the discussion of the third active pro- 
cess of the mind, modification, in the last part of 
this work; where abstraction or generalization is 
discussed as a part of that process. The mind 
doubtless does possess the power of framing gen- 
eral ideas, which, though derived from real objects 
in nature, do not exactly correspond to any spe- 
cific one. Yet are these not merely names, as the 
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Nominalists held, but actual generic conceptions, 
as the later conceptualists maintain. 

But we return to the discussion of the nature of 
truth. 

We have said, that all entities in the natural, in- 
tellectual, and moral world, and their relations, 
are realities or truths objectively considered. The 
word truth is indeed not often used precisely in this 
sense. Most generally it has a reference to our 
ideas of entities, and is therefore used subjectively ; 
but, if we wish to begin at the ultimate ground of 
our subject, we may be permitted to employ the 
word in this signification. ‘The objective realities 
exist out of the mind, and would be what they are 
if we knew nothing about them. They are the 
subjects of our knowledge, and the ultimate basis 
of truth. 

‘ Our cognitive idea of each objective reality, or 
entity, if it accord with the original, that is, if it be 
what by divine appointment and the constitution of 
our minds, that entity is designed to give, is an 
idealistic truth, or a truth subjectively considered, 
and evidently differs from objective truths. Sub- 
jective truth is more limited in its extent than 
the objective, and is of different extent in different 
minds. ‘There is an immeasurable difference be- 
tween the extended and diversified knowledge of 
a Mosheim, a Leibnitz, or a Newton, and the lim- 
ited stock of ideas found in the mind of an igno- 
rant, unlettered savage; but doubtless the knowl- 
edge of the most deservedly celebrated universal 
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scholar, falls short of the entire range of real exist- 
ences in an inconceivably greater degree. 

The manner in which God determined the na- 
ture of our representatives of entities, is by the 
structure of the human mind itself; so that if we 
have freely and impartially examined an entity with 
all the light attainable, the idea then formed of it 
in the mind, is that appointed by God as its repre- 
sentative. | 

A nominal or verbal truth, is a sentence or prop- 
osition, spoken or written, in which a correct idea 
of a real entity is expressed by the precise words, 
which, according to the usage of language, ave em- 
ployed to designate those very ideas. 

_ All error in statements, whether oral or written, 
must be situated in one of these two latter depart- 
ments. ‘There may be an error in regard to the 
entire objective entity. Thus a timid individual, in 
a dark night, indistinctly beholding a stump before 
him, may believe it a robber, and so relate his story ; 
but he has made a premature and gratuitous infer- 
ence from the indistinct testimony of his senses, and 
thus obtained a false idea of an entity. The er- 
ror here is evidently in the idealistic department. 
Though the error in this case concerns the objec- 
tive entity, it specifically consists in the want of 
‘conformity of the subjective idea or mental repre- 
sentative, to the objective or real entity. In short, 
the error can never lie in the first department, 
namely, that of real or objective truth. Objective 
truths, or entities, are and must ever be, just what 
they are independently of our knowledge of them. 
G : 
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The fact that our mental representatives of them | 
are correct or incorrect, cannot affect them in any 
degree. 

But, if an individual, who has a correct idea of an | 
entity, either inadvertently, or through design, or 
through ignorance of language, describes his idea 
in terms which express either more than his precise 
idea, or something radically different from it, the 
error will be a nominal or verbal one; it will con- 
sist in the incorrect selection of words to express 
the ideas. In addition to these two locations of 
error in statements, there is another in the hearer 
or reader. Error may be seated in the incorrect 
association in the mind of the reader or hearer, 
between the words which he reads or hears, and his 
own ideas. ‘I'hus, a sentence describing correct 
ideas in accurate language, might be mistaken by 
an ignorant person. With these preliminary views, 
we can find no difficulty in tracing the following 
sources of error: 


SOURCES OF ERROR IN HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Involuntary Error embraces, 

I. Incorrect original mental representatives of en- 
tities. These may arise from the following sources : 
(a.) From a hasty, superficial inspection of entities. 
(b.) From forgetfulness of the exact mental repre- 
sentative originally obtained, and a consequent mis- 
statement of it. (c.) From listening to one part of 
a statement, and neglecting to listen to the whole. 
This remark applies not only to substantive and 
adjective entities, but also to composite. The re- 
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lations of sameness and contrariety may be easily 
observed by attentive inspection. But haste and 
inattention may also lead to error. ‘The relation 
most difficult to be accurately discerned is that of 
causation, which is often prematurely admitted, 
where there was mere sequence. 

II. Involuntary error may arise from incorrect 
selection of sounds and written words, to express to 
others the true mental representative which we re- 
ally have. ‘Thus we may select a word more or 
less specific than it ought to be; as, for example, 
when we charge many with a crime which belongs 
only to few; or, our expression may convey differ- 
_ ent circumstances from those which actually exist ; 
We may incautiously denominate that self-interest, 
which was really gratitude, and that pride, which, 
in fact, was vanity. 

III. Involuntary error may arise from the real 
imperfection of language, which does not furnish 
words to express our ideas with precision on all 
subjects. ‘T’hus, in translating a work, and giving 
an account of foreign countries, we find offices, 
coins, &c., different from any found in our own 
country, for which we have no exact name in our 
tongue. In the New Testament, denarius is trans- 
lated a penny, and dasuwv, devil; not because the 
English words were supposed by the translators 
exactly to correspond in meaning to the Greek, 
but because our language furnishes no words of 
precisely the same meaning. We have no coin 
exactly corresponding in value to the denarius, and, 
therefore, no word in popular use to designate it. 
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IV. Involuntary error may arise from mistakes - 
in judging of the motives of others. We may sup- 
pose we perceive the relation of causation, between 
ambition and certain conduct of an individual, 
whereas that conduct results from a sense of duty 
in him. 

V. Involuntary errors may arise from uninten- 
tional, illogical reasoning, from fallacy either in the 
major or minor proposition, or in the conclusion. 
This embraces also premature generalization, in 
which the conclusion is more general than the ex- 
tent of our induction justifies. In short, it embra- 
ces every species of sophism, which can occur in 
any form of the syllogism. But it is unnecessary to 
specify these minutely at this time. 

VI. Another source from which involuntary error 
may arise, is the misapprehension of a correct sen- 
tence, through ignorance of language. 


SOURCES OF VOLUNTARY ERROR. 


I. Intentoinal misstatement of entities, simple or 
composite ; that is, of things or actions, from mal- 
ice or any other motive. In these cases, men in- 
tentionally use words which recall or suggest to 
others erroneous mental representatives, words 
which excite in them the idea of some evil proper- 
ty or relation, in connexion with an individual, to 
whom that property or relation does not belong. 

II. Voluntary error may arise from indulgence in 
the habit of mere high colouring, without directly 
stating a falsehood. 

III. Voluntary error may consist in voluntary ig- 
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norance, resulting from the neglect of the means of 
information within our reach. It is obviously the 
duty of man to avail himself of all the opportunities 
appropriately within his reach, to extend the sphere 
of his knowledge, and to correct any errors which 
he may have adopted, either innocently or through 
neglect. Whoever, therefore, remains in error 
from this cause, may be justly charged with volun- 
tary error, and will doubtless be held responsible for 
it by the omniscient Judge. 

IV. Voluntary error may arise from the indul- 
gence of prejudice in regard to persons or things. 
So strong, indeed, is the influence of our personal 
feelings upon us, that every friend of the truth 
should incessantly be upon his guard, lest he be led 
captive by it. } : 

V. Voluntary error may result from the indul- 
gence of passion. Passion prompts to speedy and 
premature action, and thus prevents deliberate in- 
vestigation, and enlightened, conscientious choice. 
When error has been detected in our knowledge, or 
when we have reason even to suspect the accuracy of 
any of our opinions, it becomes us to institute inquiry 
and settle the point. ‘The generic method of recti- 
fying any mistaken views, is to pass successively 
and carefully through the several steps by which, 
according to the laws of mind, we obtain our in- 
formation on the point in question. Truth may 
justly be regarded as that which the constitution of 
our minds compels us to believe, when its evidences 
are fairly presented, and impartially weighed. We 
may assume it as an undeniable position, that the 
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evidences of truth are stronger than those of error, 
and will, when carefully pondered, produce on a 
well-balanced mind a conviction precisely as strong 
as it was designed by the Creator to be, and as it 
is our duty to entertain. 

From the above considerations we see, at a 
glance, the fallacy of the favourite sentiment of free- 
thinkers, that man is not responsible for his opin- 
ions, that they are what they are by a constitution- 
al necessity of our minds, and lie beyond the 
sphere of human responsibility. 


SECTION IV. 
Division of our Cognitive Ideas. 


All our cognitive ideas may be divided into Indi- 
vidual and Relative: and again into Retrospective, 
Present, and Prospective. , 

I. Of Individual knowledge. To this class be- 
longs our knowledge of every individual substan- 
tive entity in nature, and also of every individual 
property belonging to any entity. Our retrospect- 
ive knowledge of individual entities is also of the 
same individual class; as is, in like manner, our 
prospective knowledge of them. 

II. Of Relative knowledge. ‘To this class be- 
longs all our knowledge of composite entities, that 
is, of two or more adjective entities viewed in con- 
nexion, in respect to some particular relation be- 
tween them. Of this kind are our perceptions of 
all the different relations of sameness or difference 
in size, colour, shape, local contiguity, &c., of all 
perceivable objects. ‘They are nothing else than a 
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knowledge of two or more of these adjective enti- 
ties viewed together, and viewed in reference to 
some one or more of their relations to each other. 
Thus, I see before me a father and his son; my 
perception of each of them alone is individual 
knowledge; but the father is twice as tall as the 
son. I view them in connexion, to ascertain their 
relative magnitude, and my knowledge of this rela- 
tion of difference is relative knowledge. It is a 
knowledge of something really existing, not in ei- 
ther of them alone, but in both taken together. 

To this class, also, belongs the greater part of 
our conceptions. Many individual, abstract terms, 
when rightly examined, are nothing else than signs 
of such composite entities. What do we mean by 
the terms virtue and vice, more than our knowledge 
of the relation of agreement or disagreement, be- 
tween human actions of a certain kind and the law 
of God, or the structure of the universe. Just as 
the mind, though it at one view acquires a knowl- 
edge of the size, form, and colour of an object, 
may make either of these items of its knowledge 
the exclusive subject of reflection, or of other men- 
tal operations; so it may, by the process of abstrac- 
tion, make these items of its knowledge of the 
characteristics of human actions the subject of re- 
flection, without connecting with them the idea of 
individual persons. Of this kind, evidently, are our 
ideas of virtue and vice; and language ailords us 
words to designate these items of knowledge, as 
well as others. 

Geometrical axioms also belong to relative knowl- 
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edge. Thus the axiom, ‘‘ Things which are equal 
to the same thing, are equal to one another,’ 
presses our knowledge of the relation of sameness 
in dimensions or number, between three given enti- 
ties. The axiom, ‘‘ When equals are added to 
equals, the wholes are equal,’’ more definitely sta- 
ted, would stand thus: If to quantities, dimensions, 
or numbers already equal to each other, equal addi- 
tions be made, the results will also be equal: andin 
this form what does the proposition express but our 
knowledge of the relation of agreement in quanti- 
ty, dimension, or number between several entities 
viewed together as one compound entity under the > 
specified circumstances. Thus we might review all 
the twelve axioms of Euelid, and would find them 
all to confirm the statements we have made. 

To the same class of relative knowledge belong 
all the relations (not properties) of numbers in arith- 
metical calculations. Thus, ‘‘ twice three are six,”’ 
when fully stated, means, that the number three 
twice taken, or counted, bears the relation of equal- 
ity to the number six. 

Metaphysical axioms, when rightly examined, also 
belong to this class of relative knowledge. Thus, 
“Every effect must have a cause,’’ or, more fully 
stated, every effect we ever knew had a cause, 
hence all other effects most probably have, seems 
to be nothing else than our knowledge of the rela- 
tion of analogy, between two or more given sub- 
stantive or adjective entites, viewed in relation to 
each other. Self-evident truths consist mainly of 
relations between entities. ; 
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Moral abstract propositions are also resolvable 
into expressions of our knowledge of some relation 
or other. Thus the maxim, ‘ Vice is productive 
of misery,’’ may be regarded as an abstract express- 
ion of the relation of causation, subsisting between 
sinful actions and misery; or it may be changed 
into the knowledge of the relation of analogy by 
thus altering the terms: ‘ Vicious actions have, so 
far as we have been able to observe, always sooner 
or later produced unhappiness, therefore they, in all 
probability, will do so also in future.” 

Belief of a relation, is also relative knowledge. 
Belief may be divided into immediate and acquired ; 
the former embracing what are usually termed con- 
stitutional or intuitive judgments, and the latter, 
acquired or deduced judgments. There is no other 
difference between immediate and acquired judg- 
ments except that the relation subsisting between 
the two entities is so obvious in the one case, that 
the mind immediately perceives it to exist; and in 
the other, that the relation is so indistinct, that other 
additienal related entities, must be examined be- 
fore the mind perceives it to be true. 

Both intuitive and acquired truths may be divided 
into those relating to our own minds, and those 
which refer to other entities. To the first class of 
truths, belong such as these: that the testimony of 
our senses fairly ascertained, is true—that we exist 
—that the several operations of our minds may gen- 
erally be relied on—that we are possessed of per- 
sonal identity. ‘The second class embraces truths 
relating to the absolute and to the concrete entities. 
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Among them are the truths, that every effect must. 
have a cause—that the laws of nature, 1. e., the es- 
tablished modes of the Divine agency, are uniform 
—metaphysical axioms—moral truths, &c. wae 

All belief, therefore, of whatever degree, whether — 
presumptive, or probable, or certain, differs in de- 
gree, but not in kind. And the all-wise Creator has 
so constituted the mind, that when the evidences of 
any truth are fully exhibited and impartially weigh- 
ed, the strength of our belief will be proportionate 
to the degree of evidence. 


Retrospective, Present, and Prospective Knowledge. 


Our cognitive ideas may again be divided into 
retrospective, present, and prospective. 

I. Retrospective knowledge is our knowledge of 
all our former cognitive, sentient, and active ideas, 
and is usually termed recollection or acts of memo- 
ry. It embraces all our past operations. This spe- 
cies of knowledge may be subdivided into sponta- 
neous and voluntary retrospective knowledge. By 
the former, or spontaneous retrospective knowl- 
edge, is meant that, which is not produced in the 
mind by a volition to recall it. By the latter is 
meant those recollections of former mental opera- 
tions, which are produced by a voluntary effort to 
recall them. This effort consists in an active review 
of related things, times, and places, and sometimes 
in a review of the letters of the alphabet, in expec- 
tation that the sight of the first letter of a word, 
will recall the whole word, and with it, our knowl- 
edge of the thing or entity. The extent of our 
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spontaneous retrospective knowledge and the extent 
to which, and the facility with which we can volun- 
tarily recall it, depend on the following circum- 
stances. Dé 

1. On the natural aptitude of the mind for this 
exercise ; or, in other words, the natural retentive- 
ness of memory. ‘This differs in different persons, 
but is, among all the powers of the mind, the most 
susceptible of improvement by practice. Some 
men appear to have at constant command an intui- 
tive retrospect of the great mass of the former inci- 
dents of their life, and of the sciences which they 
have studied. Doubtless this superior and abun- 
dant mass of materials, must necessarily give supe- 
‘rior scope and success to those active operations of 
the mind, which are based on them. It is thus, 
that men of genius, having the vast experience of 
former ages, and an extensive acquaintance with 
the laws, properties, and relations of entities at 
command, can produce much more accurate speci- 
mens of prospective knowledge, and make more 
able vindications of the positions they assume with 
regard to any subject. 

2. The second ground of difference in the extent 
and facility of our retrospective knowledge, is found 
in the different degrees of logical accuracy, with 
which our knowledge is arranged, on paper or in 
the mind, according to the different relations them- 
selves which subsist between the entities. It is a 
well-established fact, that our knowledge of those 
entities, which are clearly connected by some ob- 
vious relation, such as sameness, conitrariety, genus, 
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species, &c., are most easily and most extensively 
recollected. Hence, one method of facilitating our 
voluntary recollections of former entities is, habitu- 
ally to classify our knowledge according to the most 
obvious relations of the entities themselves, which 
are the subjects of them, or with some principle or | 
fact, confirmed or illustrated by them. This habit 
we strongly recommend to the young student. If 
early formed, and steadily persisted in, it will lead 
to the gradual and easy accumulation of an amount 
of useful knowledge, far greater, more various, and 
more readily at command, than would otherwise 
be retained. One important method of aiding us 
in committing a speech, or sermon, or any other 
composition to memory, is to write it in such a lo- 
gical manner, according to the objective relations 
of the subjects themselves. 

3. The third ground of difference, is found in 
the different degrees of frequency, with which the 
knowledge to be retained was revised by the mind, 
and the feeling or interest which was felt in it. 

Our retrospective knowledge will be increased 
by the following methods: 1. By thinking fre- 
quently of the ideas intended to be recollected. 
2. By reviewing those ideas together, which we 
wish to recollect together; and in the very same 
order in which we desire to remember them. 3. 
By connecting them, in the act of memorizing, with 
some principle or fact, which we will be sure to re- 
member at the intended time. 4. By the habit of 
studying subjects rather than books.. This is an ex- 
tremely important habit, which, as it is of constant 
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application, and may be continued through life, 
exerts a very perceptible influence on intellectual 
character and attainments. ‘The man who reads 
through, even the more important works to which 
he has access, not only vainly expends his time in 
perusing much that he knew before, but also pur- 
sues an intellectual habit not the most profitable. 
It is not even every good book that deserves to be 
read through. Far better is it for the student, to 
keep up merely a general acquaintance with the 
publications which he deems worthy of his atten- 
tion, by an examination of their table of contents, 
and a tasting of them on some of the most impor- 
tant.topics, so as to form an estimate of the char- 
acter and strength of the author, and then lay them 
by for future use ; while he devotes the greater part 
of his time to the systematic study of subjects, ex- 
amining, on each such subject, all the valuable au- 
thors to which he has access, and tracing the sub- 
ject through all its various ramifications and rela- 
tions. ‘The selection of these subjects should be 
influenced by the professional duties of the individ- 
ual; and, while collateral matters of taste and sci- 
ence should not be excluded, yet the more exten- 
sively the choice of subjects coincides with our 
daily duties, the greater will be the eminence at- 
tained. 95. Our retrospective knowledge will be 
increased by interesting our feelings in the subject, 
by viewing its relations to some of the constitution- 
al inclinations of the soul, hereafter to be explained. 

Scarcely any bounds can be affixed to the degree 
of improvement which the retentive powers have 
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sometimes attained. Kepler, the celebrated Ger- | 
man mathematician, could repeat the whole of Vir- 
gil’s Adneid, and even specify the first and last lines 
on every page of the copy which he used. Henry 
de Mesmes could repeat the whole of Homer; and 
of the celebrated Pascal it was said, that he very 
rarely forgot anything which he had ever known. 
Cyrus, we are told, knew the name of every soldier 
in his army; and ‘Themistocles could call by name 
the twenty thousand inhabitants of Athens. Even 
admitting that these accounts must be received, as 
Wwe suppose they must, with some qualification, they 
are remarkable and most interesting examples of 
mnemonic power. 

II. Present knowledge embraces the testimony of 
consciousness, that knowledge which we have of all 
our present mental operations of every class. Of 
course, if the lines of division be strictly adhered 
to, that portion of our knowledge which can correctly 
be called present, is comparatively small; for, the 
moment after any act of present cognition is past, 
it belongs to the retrospective department. 

Ill. Prospective knowledge. By this we mean 
all our knowledge of the probable future existence 
of entities and their relations. ‘That God has ac- 
tually bestowed on us some knowledge of futurity, 
is evident from an examination of our ideas them- 
selves, and even from the structure of human lan- 
guage. Every individual instance in which we use 
the future tense of a verb, is an exemplification of 
our remark. ‘The vast sphere of human expecta- 
tions, of hopes and fears, is distinctly embraced 
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within the limits of prospective knowledge. In- 
deed, calculations and expectations of a prospective 
nature enter into all human pursuits and occupa- 
tions. Without them, all business would be at a 
stand, the principal motive to human action would 
be destroyed, and the world itself would cease to 
be what it is. But here the question arises, Is our 
prospective knowledge also a knowledge of entities, 
and their relations really existing? To this we re- 
ply, that in part it is; and we suppose the follow- 
ing to be a correct view of this subject: 

The subject of our prospective knowledge, ob- 
jectively considered, seems always to be a com- 


- posite entity, viz., a present entity and another sup- 


posed, future entity of some given character, as ex- 
isting at some future time more or less distant. 
The relation between these two, observed by the 
mind, is that of fitness, or analogy, or causation, — 
&c. ‘Thus our prospective knowledge or belief of ‘ 
the probable future existence of the material world, ? 
and of all existing classes of entities and their rela- 
tions, is nothing else than a knowledge of the rela- 
tion of fitness or causation, as existing between 
present entities and the same entities as existing at 
a future time. Thus, also, we behold a drunkard, 
fast hastening to the grave, and believe that he may 
yet live six months, but not six years. In both in- 
stances, the subject of our belief, is a composite en- 
tity. We observe, in one case, the relation of fit- 
ness between the entity, a drunkard, now existing 
with materially injured health, and his being still 
alive six months hence; but we also perceive the 
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relation of unfitness, between his present state, and - 
his existence six years hence. Or we might say, 
we see between his present conduct and his death 
before six years, the relation of probable causation. 

We see that intemperance will cause his death in 
less than the specified time. Our prospective 
knowledge of future human actions, under given 
circumstances, is nothing else than a prospective 
knowledge of the relation of suitableness, or causa- 
tion, between a given character of an individual, 
and a particular course of probable conduct. Of the 
many relations, perceivable between the different 
classes of entities, a few only seem to serve as bases 
of our prospective knowledge; viz., fitness, by 
which we mean suitableness, reasonableness, or ac- 
cordance with the nature of the entity, analogy, 
causation, and revelation. Analogy, causation, and 
revelation may be regarded as the arches of the 
bridge, over which we pass from the present to a 
knowledge of the future. The relation of fitness is 
general in its nature, and seems to embrace analo- 
gy and causation; yet there are cases in which the 
mind cannot clearly determine how far the antece- 
dent is really the cause of the consequent, or wheth- 
er it be merely the antecedent. The revelation, 
which God has given us, is another totally distinct 
basis of prospective knowledge. In many items 
of prospective knowledge derived from this source, 
we can now clearly perceive also the relation of 
fitness and causation, since that knowledge has 
been communicated to us; although we were total- 
ly unable, a priori, to discover it. Our belief in a 
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Divine revelation is a knowledge of a composite en- 
tity, viz., the Divine character, as known to us, and 
certain superhuman actions, termed miracles, of 
some kind or other. ‘The relation perceived be- 
tween them, is that of suitableness or exclusive 
causation ;- that is, causation which creatures could 
not exert. | 

Our prospective knowledge of the future opera- 
tions and states of all inanimate entities, would be 
as certain as our present and retrospective knowl- 
edge of them, if we possessed a present, omniscient 
acquaintance with all their properties; and if their 
circumstances and relations were not changed by 
_ the voluntary agency of animated beings, and if we 
‘knew that the Divine Being would not withdraw or 
change these properties. Or, in other words, in a 
world purely mechanical, in which no voluntary 
agency was mingled, an omniscient present knowl- 
edge, would necessarily imply an omniscient pro- 
spective knowledge to beings, endowed like our- 
selves, with the ability to perceive these relations. 
In such a world, the prospective knowledge of any 
creature constituted like man, however limited it 
might be, would probably be of equal extent with 
his present knowledge. | Yet in our world, the oper- 
ations of inanimate nature are constantly influenced 
by the agency of animate beings, rational and ‘irra- 
tional; and therefore our prospective knowledge, 
even of the inanimate world, is, in many cases, very 
uncertain. Our prospective knowledge of the fu- 
ture conduct of animate beings, especially those of 
the higher class, must, for obvious reasons, be still 
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more indistinct and uncertain, on account of the 
voluntary agency possessed by man. Yet here also, 
whatever prospective knowledge we do possess, is 
strictly a knowledge of composite entities. Thus, 
the late sagacious politician 'T'alleyrand had a pro-_ 
spective knowledge of the French Revolution, of 
1830, some time at least before it occurred. What 
else was this knowledge, than a knowledge of the 
relation of causation between the arbitrary meas- 
ures of the French king and his cabinet, and a rey- 
olution, that is, resistance to these measures on the 
part of the discontented French people ? In short, 
every individual has a certain sphere of intellectual 
vision all around him, which, like the torch of the 
benighted traveller, enables him safely to steer his 
course through the circumstances and pursuits of life. 

This subject is one of great interest to every re- 
flecting mind. The principles above detailed, seem 
to present a definite and intelligible view of all our 
knowledge of futurity. It is nothing else than a 
knowledge of composite entities, one part of which 
is present, and the other future. In the present 
part we see the relation of fitness, of causation, of 
analogy to the supposed future part. On our 
knowledge of these relations in present entities, de- 
pends our power of prospection. All our knowl- 
edge of futurity, which is so important in human 
life, and is the basis of all our plans and enterpri- 
ses, may be reduced to the simple view, that it is a 
knowledge of the relations of causation, analogy, 
and revelation, seen by us in some existing entity, 
or learned from the inspired volume. On this pro- 
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spective knowledge, the politician bases his calcu- 
lations, the man of business and the Christian their 
arrangements for future operations. We know al- 
most with certainty, that the physical universe, the 
properties and tendencies of material things, will 
continue :.and it is probable, that the other circum- 
stances of our situation will, in the main, remain 
unchanged. Thus, we have a highly probable fore- 
knowledge of the future continuance of nine tenths 
of the circumstances and prospects of our situation. 
We also know, that the changes which may occur 
will be limited by the powers of the different 
agents, and the laws of nature. Hence, the possi- 
ble changes cannot materially affect our prospects, 
or alter the propriety and wisdom of our course, 
and the principles of our action. Relying on all 
these circumstances, we pursue our course of busi- 
ness, secular or sacred, with confidence and de- 
light. 


CHAPTER III. 
ORGANIC PROCESS BY WHICH WE OBTAIN OUR IDEAS. 


Tue whole human body, considered as an or- 
gan for the influence of entities, may be viewed in 
a twofold light, as a general organ, and as embra- 
cing several local organs. The effects produced in 
the mind through the bodily organs, are a knowl- 
edge of the shape, colour, odour, flavour, and 
sound of entities, together with feelings more or 
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less pleasant or unpleasant, attending the operation 
of each organ. We might divide these influences — 
into those produced through the medium of every 
part of the surface of the body, such as shape; 
and, secondly, those for which only particular parts 
of the body, such as the eye, the ear, the nose, 
serve aS organs, viz., colour, odour, sound, &c. 

In all cases, the influence of entities is exerted 
by the actual contact of the organ; nor does any 
‘‘ operatio in distans,’’ so far as we know, take place. 
Thus in taste, the palate and tongue are touched by 
the article tasted; in hearing, the tympanum of the 
ear is struck by the vibrations of the atmosphere ; 
in smelling, the olfactory nerves are touched by the 
particles emanating from the odoriferous body; as 
is proved by the fact, that the most fragrant rose or 
shrub, if placed under a glass cylinder, cannot be 
smelled. In vision, the eyes are touched by the 
rays of light, proceeding from the object which is 
seen, either by refraction, or reflection, or repul- 
sion, as the case may be. Weare therefore under 
no necessity of having recourse to the exploded 
theory of animal spirits, or nervous fluid, or of 
intervening cerebral vibrations, to form a connexion 
between the mind and the object of its perception. 

The superficial texture of all visible objects, may 
be reduced to precisely as many varieties, as are 
found in colour. Each of these textures reflects, 
or, according to a different theory, repels the light, 
in a manner somewhat different from every other ; 
and reflects or repels a surface of rays equal to its 
own bulk. ‘These rays light upon the lens of the 
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eye, and are converged with the peculiarity of every 
different texture to the retina; and thus, by divine 
constitution, we have the knowledge of different 
colours. So thatthe rays of light, coming from the 
objects in different degrees of spissitude, and in the 
particular state of reflection or repulsion, corre- 
sponding to the particular texture of the objects, 
are as much, and in the same sense, the cause of 
our knowledge of colour, as the particles emitted by 
the rose and touching our nostrils are of smell, or the 
peach touching the palate and tongue is of taste. 
The eye affords us the knowledge of colour, and, 
by the improvement resulting from practice, the 
knowledge also of the shape and distance of ob- 
jects. In vision we see nothing but colour origi- 
nally, and not shape or distance. Distance is not 
the direct object of vision, because children will 
stretch out their little hands to catch the moon, 
until experience teaches them the futility of the 
effort; and a person cured of congenital blindness, 
by an operation for the cataract, will for some time 
hold out his hand and feel, lest he strike against 
the stove or table at the other end of the room. 
That the eye does not originally give us a knowl- 
edge of shape, is evident; because a well-executed 
painting will deceive even an adult, and all effort 
to represent the shape of objects in portraits or other 
paintings, is based upon this fact, and demonstra- 
tive of it. In short, the entity which is the object 
of our knowledge in vision, is not the external per- 
son or thing said to be seen; but is merely the rays 
of light. What we see is nothing else than those 
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cays of light, which actually enter into the pupil of 
our eye; and it is experience that teaches us, that 
there are external objects corresponding to them, 
from which they proceed. It is the different tex- 
tures or affinities, corresponding to these different — 
colours, which we see, of which we thus acquire 
a knowledge. But again, the eye is also, at the 
same time, the medium through which the pleas- 
ing feelings, excited by the beauties of a land- 
scape, that is, the varieties and combinations of 
its colours, are produced in the mind. In short, 
the eye is also the medium of feeling as well as 
of knowledge. But in regard to vision, and to 
perception through any of the senses, the atten- 
tion of the mind is necessary to the perfection of 
the process. The rays of light may be reflected 
from an object to the eye, and form an image ori 
the retina; but we have no recollection of a per- 
ception, unless our attention be directed to the ob- 
ject. The rays of light are at all times, as fully 
reflected to the eye from all other objects within 
the entire field of vision before us, as from that one, 
to which our attention is at any given time direct- 
ed; and yet we recollect only the one which has 
attracted our attention. In short, there are hun- 
dreds of images formed on the retina at all times; 
but it is a law of the soul, that although we have an 
indefinite simultaneous vision of several objects be- 
fore us, we take cognizance only of one at a time, 
and of our perceptions of that one alone, do we re- 
tain any recollection. 

The ear is the medium not only of our knowl- 
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edge of the vibrations of the atmosphere called 
sound, but also of the feeling of pleasure or pain, 
which the different combinations of these sounds, 
either harmonious or discordant, are intrinsically 
calculated to produce. When we listen to a piece 
- of music, we find no difficulty in distinguishing be- 
- tween the different notes, that is, the different vi- 
brations of the air, of which we obtain a knowledge 
through the ear, and the pleasant or unpleasant 
feelings excited by these vibrations or notes. Nor 
can we for a moment hesitate in believing, that the 
difference in the feelings excited by the harmonious 
or discordant combinations of sound, arises from a 
difference in the notes themselves, considered as 
‘simple entities, or from the relation of concord or 
discord subsisting between them. These notes, or 
rather the ideas of them, are the subjects of mathe- 
matical calculations in the science of music. But 
who ever heard of a writer on this subject, speak- 
ing of a chord or discord of feeling, that is, a chord 
of pleasure or a discord of pain? Or who ever 
heard a musician speak of an octave of pleasure or 
pain? Common sense, and the structure of the 
mind, have led men to distinguish between these 
things, and to acknowledge our perception of each 
note individually, and of the relations existing be- 
tween them, as entirely different from the feelings, 
pleasant or unpleasant, excited by them. 

The organ of touch, which is the whole body, 
wherever nerves extend, either over its surface or 
through its interior, is the medium by which we ac- 
quire not only a knowledge of the shape, texture, 
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solidity, or fluidity of bodies; but also the pleasant 
feeling which a soft and smooth body is calculated 
to excite, as well as the pain produced by one that 
is hard and acuminated. 

Taste. It is indeed true, that, if with our eyes 
closed we introduce a peach or apricot into the 
mouth, we obtain not only the idea of the flavour, 
which those species of fruit are calculated to excite, 
but also some knowledge of their solidity and shape. 
By flavour is meant that adjective entity (property) 
in the fruit itself, which is the subject of our knowl- 
edge, and the excitant of feeling pleasant or un- 
pleasant. ‘The word taste is used to designate our 
knowledge of the flavour, and the words pleasant 
and unpleasant express the feeling excited by it. 
Thus also the word odour means the adjective en- 
tity (property) in objects, of which the term smell 
expresses our knowledge, and the words pleasant 
and unpleasant the feelings excited by the odour. 

But the knowledge of solidity and shape is, in 
the above-named instances also, obtained by touch, 
and the only thing of which the organ of taste is the 
medium is, 1. A knowledge of the flavour of the 
fruit; and, 2. A feeling, pleasant or unpleasant, con- 
nected with it. Oftentimes several of the bodily or- 
gans are acted upon simultaneously. Thus in eat- 
ing a peach the several senses of smell, touch, and 
taste may be affected at the same moment, and each 
organ be the medium of the appropriate feeling and 
knowledge, which the entity peach is capable of 
producing. The flavours of different esculent enti- 
ties are almost as various as the entities themselves; 
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but it has not been found necessary in human lan- 
guage to distinguish many of them, in any other 
way than by the name of the object itself. 

Smell. ‘This sense gives us no knowledge of the 
colour or shape of the entity to which the odour be- 
longs, but only of the odour itself. In odours of a 
familiar kind, we instantly recognise the entity by 
which it is excited. But this we do by a recollec- 
tion of the fact, that whenever we saw or felt a 
shrub or rose near us, we perceived the same 
odour; and hence we discover the relation of anal- 
ogy between the cases, and believe that the same 
entity is again the exciting cause of the odour, It 
is thus, that we can, by taste and smell, infer the 
entities by which they are excited, because almost 
every entity which can act on these two crgans, 
excites a different idea or mental representative. 
That the organ of taste is the medium of knowl. 
edge, as well as feeling, is evident, 

1. Because our ideas of the flavours of different 
objects, are almost as numerous as the objects 
themselves; while the feelings excited by them are 
simply two, pleasant or unpleasant. ‘There are 
some odours concerning which, though totally dis- 
tinct from all others, and easily distinguished from 
them, as they have something very peculiar and 
striking in them, we may scarcely be able to deter- 
mine, whether they are pleasant or unpleasant. 
But this does not arise from the fact of their having 
but little favour; on the contrary, their flavour may 
be very strong. 

2. While all men agree in the knowledge, con- 
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veyed by the terms sweet or acid flavour, they very 
often differ entirely as to the question, whether a 
particular flavour, such as that of the tomato, is 
pleasant or unpleasant. Yea, the very same arti- 
cles of food will at one time be pleasant, and at’ 
another unpleasant to the same person ; and yet, to © 
that same person the flavours of these and other en- 
tities, will appear as distinct from each other as they 
ever did. In short, we perceive, that all these sev- 
eral organs are the vehicles both of knowledge and 
feeling to the mind. 

The acuteness of our perceptions by any one or- 
gan, is not only augmented in a surprising degree 
by continued practice and the force of habit thus 
formed; but is also greatly enhanced by the loss 
of one or several other senses. Indeed, when one 
organ is destroyed, the improvement of the residue 
often amounts to a virtual compensation for its loss. 
So acute does the sense of touch become in the 
blind, that some of them have been able to distin- 
guish colours by it. 

In concluding this part of our subject we may yet 
remark, that although the body of man exerts so 
important a part in his perception of external ob- 
jects, that any material derangement of the bodily 
organ often impedes, and sometimes entirely pre- 
cludes the specific action of mind, to the perfection 
of which it is constitutionally necessary ; these two 
parts of our being, are nevertheless separate and 
distinct. That a degree of mind, even approxi- 
mating to that of man, is not necessary to the health 
or perfection of the mere animal economy, is dem- 
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onstrated in the case of irrational beings. That 
mind can exist and prosper separate from body is 
also evident from the decided testimony of revela- 
tion concerning disimbodied spirits. Hence, it is 
by no means a necessary inference, that because 
body and mind co-operate in man, to qualify him 
for the purposes of his existence on earth, there- 
fore they are amalgamated into one substance, or 
have undergone a reciprocal transfusion of prop- 
erties; or are of such a nature, that the dissolution 
of the one, implies the death of the other. This 
fact is fully confirmed by the phenomenal appear- 
ances of every day’s experience. The properties of 
the mind and those of the body, remain as perfectly 
and evidently distinct and different, in the most in- 
tricate and involved operation of which man is capa- 
ble by their joint action, as they are in those of the 
simplest character. Often also we find the mind 
exhibiting its greatest vigour, after the body has 
been mutilated in every possible manner, yea, even 
after the greater part of the brain itself has been de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, the body is often found 
to vegetate best, after almost the last ray of intellect 
has been extinguished by misfortune or disease. 
Now a single case of this kind demonstrates, that 
mind and body cannot, as the materialist affirms, be 
one and the same substance; while all contrary 
cases only establish the fact of a strong sympathy 
between them in their present connexion. 
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SENTIENT IDEAS. 


Havine completed the discussion of the first spe- 
cies of mental operations, to wit, the Cognitive class, 
we now proceed to call the reader’s attention to what 
we have ranked as the second general class, namely, 
Sentient Ideas, or feelings. We stated on a former 
occasion, that entities bear a threefold relation to 
the human mind; first, as subjects of our knowl- 
edge; secondly, as excitants of our feelings; and, 
thirdly, as motives or materials for our action. As- 
suming, for the present, that entities are the ultimate 
excitants of feeling in us, we define feeling as fol- 
lows: By Feeling is meant every degree of pleasure 
or pain mediately or immediately excited in the mind, 
by entities simple or composite. ‘This influence is 
immediately excited, when the objective entities 
themselves, are at the time acting on us through 
the appropriate organs; and it is excited mediate- 
ly, when our feelings are either retrospective or 
prospective. In the case of present entities, which 
are, at the time, the subjects of our attention, the 
entity itself is the excitant of our feeling. But 
when the entity is retrospective or prospective, our 
cognitive idea of it seems either to be itself the ex- 
citant, or, in some way, the medium or conductor 
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through which the external entity acts. Very often 
feelings accompanying our knowledge of some en- 
tities, are so feeble and indifferent, that we can 
scarcely pronounce them either pleasing or pain- 
ful; yet, whenever they are sufficiently increased 
in degree, they will be found to assume this char- 
acteristic. 

The criteria, by which feelings are distinguished, 
are such as these: 

I. They have no object beyond themselves. If 
we have knowledge, it is a knowledge of some- 
thing—of some entity. But, in feeling, we can 
distinguish nothing but the simple state of the mind 
itself, to which we attribute the name feeling. If 
we form a volition, that volition has for its subject 
some action, physical or intellectual, of which we 
judge ourselves capable. But in feeling, we can 
discover no such subjects. 

II. Our feelings are not so absolutely dependant 
for their character on entities Without us, as our 
knowledge is. Thus acids, when tasted, afford to 
some persons a pleasant feeling, and to others a 
contrary one; thus, also, the entity man, in the act 
of falling from his horse, excites a painful feeling 
in the breast of his friend, and, perhaps, a pleasant 
one in that of his inveterate and bitter enemy. 

III. Feelings are always preceded by a cogni- 
tion of the entity which mediately or immediately 
produces them. | 

In the farther discussion of our sentient ideas, we 
invite your attention to the following three topics: 

I. To the classification of Feelings. 
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II. To entities as their ultimate excitants; and, 
III. To the susceptibility of the mind for feeling ; 
that is, to the laws of feeling. 


CHAPTER. 1. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF OUR FEELINGS. 


Au. the feelings of which the human mind is 
susceptible, may be divided into two classes: Jn- 
dividual and Relative Feeling. 
By individual feelings are meant those which 
have reference exclusively to ourselves; such as 
joy, contentment, cheerfulness, hope, sorrow, grief, 
despair, &c. By the phrase relative feelings we 
would designate those which have a relation to 
some other sentient being, or other object; such as 
love, hatred, friendship, compassion, gratitude, an- 
ger, envy, &c. We, therefore, present the follow- 
ing tabular analysis of human feelings. 
Joy, contentment, hope, sorrow, despair, and 
all other feelings of pleasure or pain, derived 
through the bodily organs. 

| ‘To this class belong the pleasures and pains 

of what are termed the five senses. To. this 
class also belong the pleasures of taste, ima- 
gination, and memory; emotions of the beau- 
tiful, the sublime, &c. 


Individual Feelings. 
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1. Benevolent Feelings; such as love, or 
| benevolence, friendship, gratitude, respect, 
veneration, religious adoration, parental, filial, 
and fraternal affection, and feelings of a simi- 
lar character. 

2. Malevolent Feelings; such as hatred, 
malice, or anger. Anger is a painful, malev- 
olent feeling accompanied by a pulse acceler- 

ated, sometimes even to one hundred and four- 
teen strokes to a minute, and thus, by the ac- 
celerated state of the circulation and the action 
| of the whole system, it produces mental and 
bodily action in the most rapid and unpremedi- 
tated manner. Persons excited by anger think, 
| speak, and act with the greatest rapidity. 
3. Sympathetic Feelings ; such as condo- 
| lence, pity, compassion, &c. 
4. Antipathelic Feelings ; such as envy, 
} grudging, jealousy, and what the Germans 
| term schadenfreude, a malicious pleasure in 
the misfortune or sufferings of others. 
A division of relative feelings might also be 
made, into, 1. Those which refer to animate, and, 2. 
~ Those relating to inanimate objects. But this divis- 
ion would be based on the difference in the objects 
of the mental operations, rather than in the opera. 
tions themselves. 
Feelings may again be divided into the following 
three classes : 
I. Sensuous ; by which we mean those feelings 
obtained immediately through the bodily organs. 
II. Intellectual or Reflex, or those resulting from 
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the reflex operations of the mind; including the 
pleasures of taste, the feelings connected with our 
views of the beautiful, the sublime, the ludicrous, 


&e. 
III. Moral or Religious ; viz., those resulting: 


from the consideration of the actions of moral - 
agents in reference to the laws of man, and ulti- 
mately of God. 

Feeling has frequently been divided, in relation 
to time, into Present, Retrospective, and Prospective. 
This division is clear in its nature, and distinct in 
its lines of separation ; although we do not consid- 
er it so useful as the one first given, nor at all in- 
consistent with it. We consider the first the most 
natural and the best. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF ENTITIES AS EXCITANTS OF FEELING. 


SECTION I. 

All feeling, like knowledge, may be traced me- 
diately or immediately to entities without the mind. 
The eye could never afford us feeling if the rays of 
light were not reflected from external entities to it, 
or did not reach it from the surrounding atmosphere. 
The pleasing or painful feelings, excited by entities 
through the eye, are produced immediately by the 
rays of light which reach the eyes, and ultimately, 


in a certain sense, by the particular object from 
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which the rays pass, and which give them their pe- 
culiar texture or combination of colours. ; 

The ear could never be the medium through 
which either knowledge or feeling is excited, if the 
vibrations of the atmosphere were not permitted to 
reach the tympanum. The vibrating atmosphere is 
therefore the entity which immediately excites the 
feelings connected with sound, and the sounding 
body is the ultimate entity which gives the air its 
vibratory motion. 

The nose could never be the vehicle of knowl- 
edge or feeling to the mind, if the effluvia emana- 
ting from surrounding odorous bodies were not per- 
mitted to touch the olfactory nerves. 

Nor does religious feeling seem to be different in 
its nature. Thus, the Christian meditates on the 
glorious character of God, and the feelings of his 
heart are excited tothe highest pitch. But what is 
this meditation else than an inspection of the entity 
God, and his relations to us? By these it is that 
our feelings are excited. ‘The case is similar, when 
our feelings are occasioned by reading the Divine 
word; for the signs or letters read remind us of 
the sounds for which the letters stand, and the rec- 
ollection of these recalls the ideas of real, objective 
entities. The daily habit of meditating on heaven- 
ly or Divine things, by the same law of mind, keeps 
alive our interest, or, rather, our feelings, on this 
subject, and increases the frequency of our rein- 
spection of them; thus, a kind of rapport is form- 
ed between the soul of the Christian and that heav- 
en which is his home, and that God who is his ev- 
erlasting friend. 
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SECTION II. 


Entities of every class possess some tendency, 
though very different in degree, to excite feeling in 
the mind. Our remark is not that this tendency is 
perceptible in every entity belonging to each class, 
but that it is perceptible in some of every class. 
With regard to solids and liquids, the truth of this 
remark is evident. It is self-evident, that all arti- 
cles of food or drink possess it in some degree. 
Other objects of these classes, which at first view 
might seem incapable of exciting feeling, change 
their aspect when more closely examined. ‘Thus, 
who would attribute to the earth and minerals the 
power of exciting feeling in the mind; and yet 
what else is the pleasure iound by men in the pur- 
suit of Geology and Mineralogy, than the result of 
this very feeling excited by a contemplation of the 
laws and principles of these sciences, as delineated 
in nature? ‘The pleasures experienced in the study 
of optics, exemplify the feelings excited by the en- 
tity light, its laws, properties, and relations. Space 
and number, which would seem, from their nature, 
least capable of exciting feeling in the mind, are, 
in fact, found more operative than some others, 
and afford all the pleasures of geometrical and 
mathematical study. 

Our retrospective and prospective knowledge of en- 
tities also produces feelings similar in kind, though 
generally inferior in degree, to the objective entity 
itself, when it is the subject of present attention; 
yet our retrospective ideas are also entities without 
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the mind. I can reflect on a former interview with 
a long-absent and beloved friend, and derive the 
purest pleasure from the recollection. The va- 
rious relations of entities often exert this influence. 
Thus, the pleasure experienced by the mind when 
contemplating the beauty of holiness, is excited by 
the composite entity, a perfect law, and the con- 
duct of a moral agent; and the relation which ex- 
cites this feeling, is that of agreement between 
them. 


SECTION III. 


The degrees in which different entities possess this 
exciting power are very different, and can be ac- 
—curately learned only from experience. Nor can any 
organ originally afford us this information, except 
the one through which the feeling is produced. We 
should be unable, from the mere appearance of an 
orange or a peach, to know, a priori, that their red- 
ness or yellowness is indicative of superior aptitude 
to gratify the palate. Yet after we have by expe- 
rience learned the fact of this tendency, and learned 
that the degrees of it are usually attended by these 
external appearances, they serve as indexes to the 
mind. But not only is the feeling, produced by en- 
tities of different classes, different in degree; the 
same diversity belongs to one and the same entity, 
when acting in different ways, and under different 
circumstances. So far as this arises from a differ- 
ent susceptibility in different minds, or in the same 
mind at different times, its discussion falls under a 
subsequent division of our subject; other circum- 
stances only claim our present attention. 
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The influence of different entities in exciting our 
feelings. 3 

(a.) Their strongest influence entities certainly 
exert when brought into contact with the particular 
organs of our body, through which, according to 
the divine constitution, they act upon the mind. 
Thus, a peach affords most pleasure, when brought 
into contact with the palate; a beautiful landscape, 
when actually viewed by the eye; an escape from 
the hands of a murderer, when really experienced 
by us; and the pains of disease, hunger, disappoint- 
ed hope or ambition, when we are actually the sub- 
jects of them. 

(b.) When we have a prospective knowledge, 
that we shall, at some future time, probably be the 
subjects of their influence, they exert their next 
greatest power; that is, when they are the sub- 
jects of hope or fear. 

In many instances our prospective view is ac- 
companied by stronger feeling than when we are the 
direct subjects of the influence of the entity. But 
this arises from erroneous ideas of the pleasures or 
pains which will be occasioned by actual experience. 
The law of nature seems to be that present feeling 
is stronger than retrospective or prospective. 

(c.) When these entities excite retrospective feel- 
ing, they are again productive of a different degree 
of pleasure or pain. 

(d.) Sympathetic feeling is, as a general rule, 
weaker than its corresponding direct class of feel- 
ings. | 

(e.) The least degree of feeling is excited by en- 
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tities, when we view only their abstract tendency 
to produce pleasure or pain, without supposing 
ourselves or others to be actually the subjects of 
them. This might be termed their original degree 
of influence, and is, perhaps, the exact degree of 
strength which the Author of our being designed 
they should exert upon us as motives. It might 
also be termed their simple influence, because in 
all-other cases additional principles, such as self- 
love, &c., are called into action. 


SECTION IV. 


Entities of the classes of solids and liquids excite 
more feeling, and exert more motive power, when 
near us than when far off. This circumstance 
may be demonstrated by a variety of cases, al- 
though it is not so easy to assign the philosophical 
reason of the fact. This appears to be the case 
particularly with those solids and liquids, which 
gratify our periodical susceptibilities of feeling, 
such as hunger and thirst. 


SECTION V. 


The manner in which entities act in exciting feeling, 
seems to be very similar to that observed in the pro- 
duction of knowledge. Tach adjective or composite 
entity can originally excite feeling in the mind, 
only through that organ by which it becomes the 
subject of our knowledge. The flavour of fruit can 
excite pleasure in us originally only through the 
palate. Again; each individual property or rela- 
tion of an entity acts independently and individual- 
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ly, in exciting feeling; so that the same substantive 
entity may produce different feelings in us, when 
we inspect different properties or relations of it. 
Hence, if I now love him whom I once hated, it is 
because I now contemplate different properties, or — 
relations to me, or to others, from those which were 
formerly prominent in the same individual. This 
principle is extremely important to enable us to un- 
derstand how it is, that the penitent and converted 
sinner finds very different feelings excited by the 
contemplation of the Divine Being, from those 
which he formerly experienced. 


SECTION VI. 


In feeling, as in knowledge, two thing's are neces- 
sary ; first, the action of the entity on its appropriate 
organ ; and, secondly, the attention of the mind to 
that entity. ‘Thus, if a peach or pear be placed be- 
fore my face, and my attention is firmly fixed on 
some other object of thought, the rayseof light are 
indeed reflected from the peach to the retina of my 
eye, but the soul derives neither knowledge nor 
feeling from the peach, because my attention is oth- 
erwise directed. Hence attention, and the power 
of directing the mind to one or other object, are 
highly important active powers of the soul, 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE MIND FOR FEELING, AND 
LAWS OF FEELING. 


Havine discussed the nature and classification 
of feelings themselves, and also the cause from 
which they spring, that is, entities as excitants of 
feeling, we now proceed to examine the suscepti- 
bilities of the mind for feeling, and the laws by 
which they seem to be regulated. 

First law. Sensation, no less than cognition, is an 
atiribute of the mind, and not of the body. That 
is, all sensation is in the mind. As sensations are 
obviously ideas, it must be admitted by all except 
materialists, that they are phenomena appertaining 
to the entity to which ideas belong, that is, to 
mind. As to the materialist, since he supposes 
cognitions also to be attributes of matter, or the re- 
sult of bodily organization, he can without great- 
er absurdity extend the same supposition to sensa- 
tions. But, so long as all the known properties of 
matter are totally different from all the known 
properties of mind, we may well leave the absurd 
supposition of their being the same substance, to 
those who delight in philosophical nonsense and par- 
adoxes. ‘The popular impression, that sensations 
have some kind of local habitation in the organs, 
through the instrumentality of which they are pro- 
duced, results from a confusion of the organ through 
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which we perceive, and the thinking being itself. 


But obviously, there is little more propriety in re-— 


garding the eye as the being that sees, than the tel- 
escope through which we see; nor ear as the being 


that hears, than the acoustic tube by which the — 


hearing of the partially deaf is improved. In like 
manner, the feeling produced by touch is wholly in 
the mind; although the antecedent perception, which 
is different for some different parts of the body, en- 
ables us, by practice, generally to tell what part of 
the body has experienced the contact. 

Second law. The original susceptibility of different 
minds for feeling is evidently very different in degree. 
In this there is a striking similarity between the 
susceptibility for knowledge and feeling. Whether 
the ground of this diversity is seated partly in the 
mind itself, or wholly in the different texture or per- 
fection of the bodily organs by which the operations 
of the soul are limited, it is difficult to decide. 
That there is a striking diversity in the texture or 
organization of different individuals, cannot admit 
of a moment’s doubt; it is a subject of ocular and 
anatomical demonstration. ‘The fact, moreover, is 
one of universal ocular observation, and its ex- 
pression provided for in popular language. What 
else is meant by the phrases, a person of ardent 
feelings, and, a cold-hearted man, than persons char- 
acterized by a diversity in the degree of their ha- 
bitual feelings; i. e., by a natural diversity in their 
original susceptibility for feeling. The diversity in 
the texture of the organs themselves is designated 
by the term temperament. It is a point doubted 
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by no man of observation, that mankind are distin- 
guished by those diversities, and that they may be 
reduced to several classes, such as the phlegmatic, 
sanguine, choleric, &c. 'The various commixtures 
of these temperaments are almost infinite; nor is 
the difference in the texture of the body which is 
designated by the word temperament, confined to 
any particular organ of sense; the characteristic 
pervades the whole organization of the body, the 
skin, the lymphatics, flesh, blood, bones, nerves, &e. 
Nothing, however, is more certain, than that the 
temperaments of men are hereditarily transmitted 
according to certain laws, which are fixed by the 
Author of our nature ; but which are not, and prob- 
ably never will be, fully understood by us. 

Third law. Excepting this diversity, which results 
from the different temperaments, the relative degrees 
of susceptibility for the influence of different entities 
is, in all minds, naturally the same. Although A 
is twice as sensitive as B, yet, the difference of tem- 
perament excepted, an entity which produces twice 
as much feeling in A as another given entity would, 
also naturally produces in B twice as much as the 
other would. <A will be operated upon twice as 
forcibly as B by all motives to good, and it might 
be supposed that he was favoured by Providence 
more highly than B, whose natural susceptibility is 
only halfasstrong. But it must be remembered that 
A is also operated upon twice as forcibly as B by 
all motives to evil, and therefore the relative degree 
of his susceptibility for feeling is, in effect, equal to 
that of B. The relative equality of the influence 
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of different entities has an important bearing on 
the subject of the moral government of God; be- | 
cause feelings are motives to action, and, other 
things being equal, they naturally exert a power 
proportionate to this degree. That the above pe- 
culiarity of the natural susceptibility for feeling also 
occurs in feelings of a religious character, seems to 
be certain. This fact must be taken into consider- 
ation by every pastor, who wishes to form a correct 
view of the religious progress of his spiritual chil- 
dren, and also by every individual, who would 
judge with accuracy of the religious state of his 
own soul. 

Fourth law. Feeling is, in a great measure, invol- 
untary at the time. We cannot, when acted upon 
by an entity, and when our attention is directed to 
it, determine whether feeling shall or shall not, in 
the first instance, be excited in us. 

Fifth law. We can, however, at the time, add to 
the intensity and duration of the feeling, or subtract 
from both, by either confining our attention to the 
exciting entity, or directing it to another object. 
Thus, the more wholly we fix our attention upon a 
piece of music performed within our hearing, the 
greater will be the feeling excited in us; and the 
more wholly and intensely we direct our attention 
to the truths pronounced from the sacred desk, the 
more fully will they exert their proper influence of 
feeling and motive power upon us. 

Sixth law. When any particular feeling, or pas- 
sion, or purpose becomes dominant in the soul, and 
absorbs in a great measure its other energies, all 
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feelings at variance with this are impaired. Thus 
the sensualist, the miser, and the votary of ambi- 
tion, are in most cases found comparatively insen- 
sible to objects unconnected with their favourite 
pursuits. In like manner, when men find it neces- 
sary to success in any of their habitual pursuits, to 
suppress those feelings which would endanger that 
success, they can, by a settled purpose and contin- 
ued effort, succeed in steeling their hearts against 
those feelings, and can acquire an insensibility, 
which at first is artificial, but if persevered in, be- 
comes habitual and natural. It is on this principle 
that the most benevolent physician from the best 
of motives, the desire of benefiting his patient, stud- 
ies to acquire that control over his feelings amid 
scenes of the most distressing character, which is 
requisite to enable him to judge wisely of his pa- 
tient’s condition, and to select the most appropriate 
remedies for his case. And it is upon the same 
principle, though from far less honourable motives, 


that military chieftains and professional soldiers ac- 


quire the unenviable. ability to wade in the blood 
of their nominal foes, and even to climb unmoved 
over the mangled bodies of their slaughtered com- 
rades. | 

Seventh law. The tendency of entities to excite 
pleasant or unpleasant feeling, when they are the 
subjects of prospective or retrospective knowledge, 
depends, in a great measure, on their accordance, or 
discordance, with what will hereafter be described as 
the CONSTITUTIONAL INCLINATIONS Of the soul, espee 
cially the love of well-being or happiness. 
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Eighth law. The influence of an entity, in exct- 
ting feeling, is, to a mind of given susceptibility, © 
stronger when it for the first time acts upon us, On 
account of its novelty. We may here refer to an 
analogous case in medical science. A medicine, 
administered for the first time, produces a greater 
effect than the same dose does after having been re- 
peatedly taken. How far this analogy is occasioned 
by similarity of cause, would be an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, in which, however, we have not 
time to engage. ‘This principle accounts for the 
fact, that the feelings of the newly-converted are 
so peculiarly vivid when the entities exciting them, 
that is, their new relations to God and his law, and 
to the Saviour, are first presented to their minds. 
Yet, as continued attention increases the constitu- 
tional susceptibility of feeling, the same mind may, 
by such attention, subsequently have feelings as 
vivid as those first experienced. 

Ninth law. Feelings produced by the same sub- 
stantive entity, in the same person, at different times, 
are in some cases different. ‘This fact is explained 
by the principle adverted to on a former oecasion, 
that every property or relation of an entity acts 
separately in the production of feeling. Every 
property, indeed, and every relation of an entity, 
produces a feeling peculiar to itself, and produces 
this feeling invariably; but, as entities have various 
properties and relations, the different properties and 
relations of the same entity, in many cases, produce 
contrary feelings. Hence it will always be found, 
that when an entity produces feelings diverse from 
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those which it formerly excited, the reason is, either 
that the entity has changed its properties or rela- 
tions, or that a different property or relation is now 
the subject of our attention, and the excitant of our 
feeling. At one time we habitually dwell on one 
property or relation of an entity, and our feelings 
are correspondent; but when our feelings change, 
it is because we dwell upon another relation of the 
same entity. Thus, reflecting on the death of my 
friend, viewing its relation to me as a social loss, 1 
am grieved, that is, this relation produces painful 
feeling; but when I reflect on it as a means of his 
translation from a bed of long-protracted, painful, 
and hopeless sickness to a world of bliss, I rejoice ; 
this relation of the same event excites pleasant feel- 
ings. When our feelings change towards any of 
our fellow-men, it is always because either their 
character has changed, or we have acquired addi- 
tional knowledge concerning it, or, from a change 
in our own character, we now dwell on different 
relations of it. The character of men being so very 
mutable, changes in the relative feelings existing 
among them, are constantly occurring. — | 
Tenth law. The susceptibility of the mind for 
feelings of every kind is increased by ATTENTIVE 
practice. Here the question arises, whether the 
cause of increased susceptibility from practice is oc- 
easioned by an improvement in the bodily organs 
or in the mental power. Probably it may be found 
jointly in both. This principle is exemplified in 
the pleasures of the glutton, the drunkard, the mu- 
sician. In other words, the feelings of men are 
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augmented by habit, just as all their cognitive and 
active operations are. The law of habit pervades > 
the entire man physical and intellectual, and adds 
facility and strength to all his operations. Feelings 
of benevolence or of malevolence may be and are > 
confirmed and increased by repetition; and it is 
owing to this principle that we are enabled, as moral 
agents, by repeated voluntary exercise of our affec- 
tions on proper objects, to cherish and cultivate 
those habits of feeling and traits of character which 
we know to be good. 

Eleventh law. Intense and long-continued feel- 
ing produces a temporary exhaustion, and fatigues 
the system ina manner similar to intense cognitive 
mental action. Yet it is difficult, as knowledge and 
feeling always go together, to distinguish what por- 
tion of the fatigue is to be attributed toeach. The 
question might arise whether the sleepiness of the 
glutton after dinner be owing to the debility occa- 
sioned by this feeling during eating, or by the fact 
that nature has been compelled to concentrate her 
energies upon the stomach to digest the newly-re- 
ceived load. 

Twelfth law. The susceptibility for feeling nat- 
urally declines with age and with the decline of the 
constitution, even if that be premature. 

Thirteenth law. A NEGLIGENT review of entities 
diminishes their tendency to produce feeling. Upon 
this principle it is that religious formality tends to 
produce insensibility of mind. 

Fourteenth law. Time wears off retrospective 
feeling. There are cases of exception to this law, 
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such as in those persons who have become melan- 
choly in consequence of severe afflictions, and of 
always pondering over their loss. But here there 
is a morbid state of the mind, which, therefore, 
does not disprove the general law. 

Fifteenth law. Feeling is, in general, not instant- 
ly excited, as is knowledge, when an entity becomes 
the subject of our attention. Oftentimes feeling is 
elicited by continued application of the mind. 

Sixteenth law. The feelings connected with the 
gratification of our periodical appetites, such as hun- 
ger and thirst, have the following peculiarities. 
(1.) They are stronger in proportion to the length 
of previous abstinence, unless that has been ex- 
treme, and has impaired the organs. (2.) They 
are increased by the frequent attention of the soul 
to the entities capable of gratifying these appetites. 
(3.) This feeling is diminished and eventually sus- 
pended by gratification. (4.) It is interrupted by 
the debility and increased by the vigour of the 
body. 

From the preceding laws and considerations, it 
is evident that the state of our feelings is, to a cer- 
tain extent, under our own eontrol. It is indeed 
true, that no man can instantly change his feelings 
by a mere volition to do sc. But the end can be 
accomplished eventually, by his habitually directing 
his attention to those entities and truths, calculated 
to produce the desired feelings. We are, there- 
fore, justly held responsible by our moral Governor 
for the character of our feelings. Nor is the case 
different with what is often termed the habitual 
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state of our feelings or affections. As every feel- 
ing is individual and transient, as it continues only 
so long as our minds dwell on the entity or idea 
which excited it, and as it must, in every instance, 
be excited anew by the appropriate entity, or our 
knowledge of it, it follows that by the state of our 
feelings or affections must be meant our suscepti- 
bility for feelings from any particular entities. This 
susceptibility is permanent, being a part of our ori- 
ginal mental constitution, and is either increased or 
diminished according as it is more or less frequent- 
ly and designedly exercised towards any given ob- 
sect. 

_ To this increased susceptibility must be added, 
the increased tendency to the spontaneous recur- 
rence of the ideas of the objects, on which our sus- 
ceptibility is most frequently employed. These 
two things, the increased spontaneous recurrence of 
the ideas of the entities which excite feelings of any 
given character, and the increased susceptibility of 
the mind to their influence when presented, consti- 
tute those different habitual states of feeling, or of 
the affections, by which different persons are char- 
acterized. In this, so far as known to us, consists 
the difference between the virtuous and the vicious, 
the pure and the impure, in regard to the state of 
their affections. The licentious, for example, by 
continued voluntary indulgence of criminal thoughts, 
if not actions, have formed the habit of frequent 
spontaneous recurrence of licentious thoughts. By 
the same course they have increased the suscepti- 
bility of their minds to be excited by thoughts of 
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that kind; and thus they have corrupted the state 
of their affections, and made them far worse than 
they naturally were. For this corrupted state of 
their affections, they will justly be held liable by 
the Judge of all the earth. 

Thus a person of malevolent disposition, is one 
who has formed the habit of indulging in such 
views of human character as are calculated to ex- 
cite the malevolent feelings, and who has thus aug- 
mented the susceptibility of his mind for feelings of 
that description. ‘ 

Persons of a benevolent disposition are those of 
a directly contrary habit. As our feelings are al- 
ways preceded by a cognitive idea of the entity by 
which they are produced, we cannot determine 
whether there is any immediate connexion, any 
nexus rerum, between the several feelings them- 
selves, by which their tendency to recurrence is in- 
creased, or whether that tendency is based only on 
the association between the cognitive ideas, while 
the recurrence of these superinduces the repetition 
of the feelings. If, however, the individual feel- 
ings themselves have this tendency, it is exerted 
only through the medium of our cognitive ideas. 

The feelings connected with what are termed our 
periodical appetites, such as hunger and _ thirst, 
might at first view seem to form an exception to 
the remark, that all our feelings are transient and 
individual, and must be excited anew in every in- 
stance by their appropriate entity, or the recurrence 
of our idea of it; because they seem often to be 
permanent, at least for a season, and to continue 
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even without the presence of the external entity or 
the thought of it, by which they are gratified. But, 
upon closer examination it will be evident, that du- 
ring the whole time of their continuance, there is 
an objective entity acting on the organ and exci- 
ting the feeling. Thus, for example, in hunger, the 
exciting entity has been supposed to be the gastric 
fluid irritating the coats of the stomach, which in 
this case are the organ of sensation. This irrita- 
tion is continued so long as there is not a sufficiency 
of food thrown into the stomach to absorb or occu- 
py the gastric fluid, and divert it from the coats of 
the stomach. And just so long, and no longer, do 
we experience the feeling we term hunger, and the 
desire of food resulting from it, without its being 
excited by any external article of food or the 
thought of any. Still, even while this desire and 
feeling are excited by continued action of the gas- 
tric fluid within us, the idea of food of some kind 
or other is almost constantly present to the mind, 
and adds its excitement to the feeling and desire 
excited from within. ‘The feeling of hunger thus 
seems simply to be that pain produced by the gas- 
tric fluid. ‘The desire connected with it is the re- 
sult of the motive influence of some article of food, 
or the idea of it, acting on the mind, and tending to 
a volition to procure it. ‘The feeling of hunger can 
exist independently of any idea of food; the desire 
of any kind of food whatever cannot exist without 
either its presence, or the thought of it. 
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Havine taken a brief survey of the various classes 
of entities around us, and having discussed the two 
kinds of mental representatives, which are obtained 
by the soul, when these entities are the subjects of 
our attention, viz., the cognitive and sentient, that 
is, those ideas which constitute our knowledge and 
feeling, we must next advance to the examination 
of those active operations of which the soul is ca- 
pable, and which certainly constitute the most im- 
portant feature of our character, as beings respon- 
sible to God. Our knowledge and feeling may be 
regarded mainly as our acquaintance with the uni- 
verse which God created. They are what our 
Creator has made them, and, with the exceptions 
detailed in former portions of this work, we have 
in general little or no influence over them, so far 
as their mere original nature is concerned; but 
these entities, simple and composite, are the mate- 
rials with which, and the motives in view of which, 
all the active operations of the soul are performed. 

Before we proceed in the attempt to enumerate 
the several species of active operations, we shall 
first call your attention to the criteria by which men- 
tal operations of the third class are distinguished. 
The more we compare the active operations of the 
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soul with its knowledge and feeling, the more dis- 
tinctly do we perceive that they are radically dif- 
ferent in their nature. 

The marks of distinction are such as the follow- 
ing: 

(1.) One grand feature of this diversity is, that, 
while knowledge and feeling are effects, ultimately 
produced upon the mind by external entities, our 
active operations are mainly causes originating in 
the mind, or rather they are the mind itself, exert- 
ing its influence on the entities which are the sub- 
jects of its action. Knowledge and feeling are in- 
ward effects produced from without; the active op- 
erations are outward effects caused from within. 
In short, in the two former mental operations we 
are, to a certain extent, passive recipients of exter- 
nal influence ; but in the third we are the active 
agents, ourselves originating the action. 

(2.) The entities by which our cognitive and sen- 
tient ideas are excited, must have an existence be- 
fore we can have either knowledge or feeling by 
them; but the action, which is the subject of our 
volition, is yet future, and cannot have an existence 
at the time when we resolve to perform it. I can 
have no knowledge of an orange or a peach which 
has no existence, nor can either affect my palate 
by feeling unless it exist; but when I will or re- 
solve to perform any action, the act which I deter- 
mine to perform has no existence at the time when 
I resolve upon doing it. 

(3.) Our feeling is, in some measure, and our 
knowledge still more, dependant for its character 
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on the entities which produce it. But when we re- 
solve to perform an action, that action does not ne- 
cessarily depend for its character on anything with- 
out us; it is what, within the limits of the laws 
of nature, we determine that it shall be. 


Of Entities as the Materials on which our Active 
Operations are performed. 


As the soul, in both cognitive and sentient oper- 
ations, is the subject of the influence of entities 
without us; so the active operations of the soul 
have also their subjects on which the exerted ac- 
tion is performed. ‘This subject is, in every in- 
stance, entities without the mind, which is the case 
even when some operation is performed upon ideas. 
Entities of every class and of every species are 
the materials which, in a greater or less degree, are 
within the range of our active influence; and on 
these all our active operations are performed. The 
soul, like a mechanist, goes to work on these ma- 
terials, and is capable of producing various combi- 
nations, modifications, and alterations in them, hm- 
ited indeed by the laws of its own nature, and the na- 
ture of these materials; but nevertheless important 
in themselves, and sufficient to enable us to accom- 
plish the customary purposes of daily life, and the 
grand ultimate end of our existence upon earth. 

In order that you may be prepared for under- 
standing the active operations of the soul, it will be 
advantageous to fix in your minds a specific view 
of the various materials for human action. These 


are the following: 
L 2 
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(a.) The external objective entities of the differ- 
ent classes. 

(b.) Past mental operations of any class; that is, 
mental representatives of entities, and sentient 
ideas, and active operations either of our own or 
other minds. 

(c.) The natural signs by which these represent- 
atives or ideas are expressed; such as, (1.) The 
sounds which constitute oral language, and (2.) ‘The 
signs employed ; such as the expression of the coun- 
tenance, gesture, and pantomime in general. The 
artificial marks or letters by which these sounds are 
designated in written or printed language, might 
at first view appear to be an additional class of ma- 
terials, but they are merely the results of physical 
action on paper or other materials, which are em- 
braced in the class of external entities already des- 
ignated. 


CHAPTER I. 


DIVISION AND DISCUSSION OF THE ACTIVE OPERATIONS 
OF THE SOUL. 


Aut the active processes of the soul are essen- 
tially alike, so far as mere activity is concerned ; 
but they differ in the end contemplated by each, in 
the operation performed, in the different results of 
the action, and in the different objects on which 
they terminate. The first place among these ac- 
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tive processes seems, for various reasons, to be due 
to what may be termed the process of inspection, 
by which we mean the survey or investigation of 
_ entities. | 


SECTION I. 
Of Inspection. 


By Inspection we would designate that active 
operation in which the attention of the soul is direct- 
ed to some entity, simple or composite ; prospective, 
present, or retrospective; with a view to acquire 
some knowledge concerning it. Or, in other words, 
inspection is that active process of the mind by 
which we contemplate, either some external entity 
through the bodily organs, or some idea or operation 
of the mind, without employing the bodily organs, at 
least at the time. Some of the ideas thus inspected, 
are often ideas originally obtained through the bod- 
ily organs; although this is not always the case. 
Thus, we inspect the objects in nature around US, 
and the result of this act of inspection is a knowl- 
edge of the properties perceptible to us. Thus, 
also, we inspect a train of argument, which we late- 
ly heard, on the importance of phrenology; and 
the result is the belief, or knowledge, that the mer- 
its of that science are much overrated, and that it 
affords few instructions that can safely be relied on, 
beyond those general indications which have long 
since been established as a branch of physiognomy. 
Or, I inspect the abstract proposition, ‘' That things 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another,”’ 
and perceive, acquire a knowledge of its truth ; or 
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the metaphysical proposition, ‘‘ It is impossible for 
the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
time,’’ and I judge, perceive, know its truth. The 
sphere in which this operation is conducted, embra- 
ces all the entities within our knowledge, including 
our own mind and its operations, as well as our 
ideas concerning all these entities. If the entities 
inspected were always present, external entities, 
and never retrospective or prospective, the defini- 
tion might be altered thus: Inspection is that active 
operation in which, bya voluntary effort, the atten- 
tion of the soul is directed to some one or more of 
the bodily organs, and that organ directed to a par- 
ticular entity. ‘Thus, when a man who is partially 
deaf, and does not hear the carriage that is rush- 
ing on at some little distance behind him, is called 
to by a person standing near him to look at the car- 
riage approaching, the information conveyed to him 
through the ear induces him to look at, that is, in- 
spect the entity by which his safety is endangered. 
By what action is this accomplished ? First, by 
volition or resolution to inspect; secondly, by a di- 
rection of the bodily organ towards the entity to 
be inspected ; and, thirdly, by directing the atten- 
tion of the soul to the organ, or, rather, to the rays 
of light reflected from the carriage to the retina of 
the eye. But when we contemplate the mind it- 
self or its operations, or when we take a retrospect 
of an external entity, that is, inspect our knowledge 
of a past entity, or when we view an entity, either 
past, present, or prospective, in its relation to some 
abstract truth, or proposition, or law, the bodily or- 
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gan is not used at all; and to embrace such cases, 
the definition must be more general. | 

The specific objects of the soul in this inspection 
may be various. In present entities its object may 
be, and its results are, the following : 

(1.) To-obtain more correct mental representa- 
tives of the properties of entities. For instance, 
suppose the Capitol of the United States were the 
subject of our inspection. We direct our attention 
to it, and, in so doing, also our eyes, and the first 
glance gives us an idea of its general structure. 
We, however, wish to acquire a more minute ac- 
quaintance with its structure, and for this specific 
purpose continue to direct our eyes and our atten- 
tion successively to every part of it. We may ex- 
amine’ it with a specific design of ascertaining its 
general plan, or the execution of any particular part 
of the work, such as that performed by the mason, 
or the plasterer, or the carpenter; and thus, by re- 
peated and continued inspection, we acquire more 
correct and minute mental representatives of the 
external entity. 

(2.) The second object in inspecting present en- 
tities may be to give more vividness to our mental 
representatives of them. This vividness may per- 
haps consist in the additional feeling, excited by a 
reiterated and attentive inspection. After having 
examined all the features of a painting, we have a 
correct mental representative of it; but we may 
resolve to fix our attention successively on its dif- 
ferent features, and exert the intensity of that atten- 
tion on them; and thus, perhaps, it is in part, that 
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our ideas of it become more vivid, because our feel- 
ings are more interested. . 

(3.) We may inspect entities with the express 
view of ascertaining their relations. Thus, we in- 
spect different entities for the purpose of ascertain- ° 
ing their relation of sameness, or diversity, or con- 
tiguity, or causation. In all these examinations, the 
accuracy of our results will greatly depend on the 
deliberateness and degree of attention with which 
the process is conducted. Particular caution is re- 
quisite, when the design of our inspection is to as- 
certain the relation of causation between entities, 
or to decide, whether the relation be one of mere an- 
tecedence and sequence. ; 

In inspecting the moral character of any action, 
that is, its relation of congruity or incongruity with 
some law of God, inferred by reason from the works 
of nature, or learned from Revelation, the relation 
may be so obvious as to be instantaneously per- 
ceived, and thus our judgment is intuitive. In 
other cases, the moral character of the action may 
not be so clear, and then continued attention and 
investigation are requisite, either to ascertain, by an 
induction of facts, the real tendency of the actions 
in question, or by continued exegetical investiga- 
tions, conducted according to the laws of impartial 
hermeneutics, to ascertain the true sense of Scrip- 
ture, to determine whether the disputed action is 
or is not interdicted in the Sacred Volume. 

For the same general purposes, namely, to ascer- 
tain the relations of entities, the mechanist exam- 
ines, inspects the materials which he designs to em- 
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ploy. ‘Thus the carpenter inspects a piece of wood 
in order to discover its relation of fitness or unfit- 
ness for the specific purpose for which he intends 
it, or with a view to perform some voluntary action 
on it, such as sawing, planing, or cutting it. 

In the case of retrospective entities, simple or 
composite. (1.) These we inspect, or rather our 
mental representatives of them, in order to revive 
those representatives, that is, as it is popularly ex- 
pressed, to refresh our memory. Experience proves, 
that both knowledge and feeling have a tendency 
to vanish from the mind. Both become weakened 
by time, and, unless revived by retrospection, will 
be lost to us, at least in the present world. When 
we reflect on the instances of extraordinary memory 
on record, and combine with them the fact, that 
some persons of very ordinary powers of retention 
have, under the influence of disease, recollected 
facts which they had long forgotten, and rehearsed 
extended passages of authors in a language un- 
known to them, which they had heard repeated 
many years before, but which in health they were 
utterly unable to repeat, we may well be inclined 
to regard thought as indestructible, and think it 
probable that all the mental operations of our whole 
life will be recollected by us in eternity, and per- 
haps these reminiscences will be one of the princi- 
pal bases of our future happiness or misery. But 
in the present life, there is a constant tendency in 
the mind to forget what is long past, if it be not re- 
vived by reinspection. 

(2.) The second object of inspecting retrospect- 
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ive entities is to view their relations to each other ; 
that is, to compare them with each other, or a present 
entity with a prospective one. ‘Thus, we may in- 
spect the relation of causation between the British 
Stamp Act and our Revolutionary War, both being | 
retrospective entities; or we may examine the re- 
Jation of causation between our Revolutionary War 
and our present enjoyment of free institutions; in 
which case we compare a retrospective and a pres- 
ent entity or idea. Finally, we may consider the 
relation of probable causation between our Revolu- 
tionary War and a future regeneration and remodel- 
ling of all the governments in Europe; here we 
compare a past with a future entity. In this last 
example we have an instance of the inspection of 
the prospective knowledge of entities, All the 
subjects of our prospective knowledge may be sub- 
jects of inspection. Indeed, this department of our 
knowledge, more than any other, seems to be the 
fruit of voluntary inspection. Every hypothetical 
case that can be imagined is, at least in part, an in- 
spection of prospective entities. 

The process of inspection embraces all the vol- 
untary operations which, in former systems, have 
been attributed to the faculties of perception, con- 
sciousness, conception, judgment in moral as well 
as intellectual and physical cases, voluntary recol- 
lection, analytic reasoning, and conscience. ‘That 
the operations of the mind termed perceptions, when 
voluntary, are embraced in the process of inspec- 
tion, is evident from what was said on the subject 
of the inspection of present entities. That the op- 
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erations usually ascribed to conception are nothing 
else than inspection, is evident from the remarks 
made on the inquiry, how many of our supposed 
faculties furnish us with knowledge, or how many 
of the operations of the supposed faculties are cog- 
nitive in their character. ‘The only cases which 
might seem to militate against the classification of 
the operations of conception under the process of 
inspection are abstract ideas, such as virtue, vice, 
&c. But we have already exhibited to you the 
proof, that these terms designate our ideas of cer- 
tain relations of real entities which are observed by 
inspection. . ‘he conception of the meaning of a 
proposition, is nothing more than the inspection of 
retrospective knowledge, aided by the signs called 
words, either written or oral. — 

In the inspection of present entities, the entity 
itself is the subject of inspection. In the inspection 
of retrospective entities, however, it is not the entity 
itself, but our knowledge of it, which is the subject 
of our inspection. ‘This seems evident from the 
fact, that, if our original knowledge of an entity was 
incorrect, a review of it, however frequent, will not 
rectify it; unless we compare our knowledge with 
the original entity itself, or with a description of it 
by another, whose knowledge was more accurate, 
and in whose testimony we confide; whereas, 
every attentive review of a present entity tends to 
correct any error in our first idea of it. ‘These facts 
also prove the fallacy of Dr. Brown’s opinion, that 
-all mental operations are merely the mind itself in 
certain states. When we review our knowledge, 
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are not the passive, inert items of this knowledge 
manifestly different from the active being, or mind, 
which is at work on them? As well might we say 
that the wood, out of which the cabinet-maker is 
framing a desk or table, is nothing else than the 
workman himself, in a certain state. 

The act of memorizing is an active operation em- 
braced under the process of inspection. It may 
be defined thus: The act of memorizing is a vol- 
untary, repeated, attentive review of some entities, 
or of our ideas of them, or of some signs of such 
ideas, in order that we may have a retrospective 
knowledge of either the ideas of the entities, or the 
ideas of the associated signs. ‘Thus, if we commit 
to memory a piece of composition with a view to 
speak it verbatim, we make the recollection of our 
ideas of the sounds, which are associated with the 
ideas of the entities, the subjects of our chief at- 
tention. But if we wish to recollect only the ideas 
of the entities themselves, we pay little attention to 
the ideas of the sounds, and leave them to be re- 
called at the time of delivery by the ideas of the 
entities. ‘Thus, it is evident, we are able to make 
different things the subjects of our aim in the act 
of committing to memory, and different persons 
have different habits on this subject. The man 
who, as it is usually expressed, recollects only 
ideas, is one who by habit, or possibly by a con- 
stitutional predisposition, recollects principally the 
ideas of the entities themselves about which he is 
speaking, and trusts to the association formed in 
his mind between the ideas of the entities and those 
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of the sounds designating them, for the suggestion 
of words at the time of speaking. The man dis- 
tinguished for verbal memory, on the contrary, is 
one who is in the habit of inspecting the ideas of 
the sounds as well as of the entities signified by 
them ; and to his mind, in the moment of delivery, 
the very words recur in which he had committed 
the speech. Perhaps, in the one case, the train of 
the ideas of the signs is the leading train, on which 
the retrospective energy of his mind is expended ; 
and this train of the ideas of sounds does, in the 
moment of delivery, recall the parallel train of the 
ideas of entities. In the other case, the train of 
the ideas of entities is the prominent one which re- 
curs, and, by association, brings with it the train of 
the ideas of the connected sounds. Yet, as there 
is no relation at all between the ideas of sounds 
except that of contiguity, whereas the ideas of the 
entities are related by the additional connexion sub- 
sisting between them in a well-digested composi- 
tion, it is not improbable that the ideas of the en- 
tities discussed are in most cases the prominent 
train in the recollection; and the different degrees 
in which sounds are recollected form the difference 
between ideal and verbal memories. 


SECTION II. 
Of Arrangement. 


Arrangement is that active operation of the soul 
by which we select some from among the mass, either 
of external entities themselves, or of our mental rep- 
resentatives of them, and place them, as wholes or 
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units, in a particular order, with a view to a specific 
purpose. Inpresent entities, the entities themselves 
are the subjects of the arrangement. Thus, having 
a number of ivory balls of different colours before 
us, after having inspected them, the result of this 
inspection is a knowledge of their shape, colour, 
é&c., and nothing more than knowledge. But when 
we select those of the same colour from the mass 
and place them together, we perform an additional 
and distinct operation, viz., that of arrangement. ° 
In addition to the present entities themselves, this 
operation is also performed on our mental repre- 
sentatives of retrospective and prospective entities. 
When, e. g., we resolve to arrange into classes all 
the various animals which we have ever seen, and 
of which we have a recollection, we can accom- 
plish the work, though not one of those animals be 
present. But then it is not the animals themselves 
(present entities) which we arrange into different 
classes of quadrupeds, bipeds, carnivorous, grami- 
nivorous, oviparous, viviparous, &c., but only our 
mental representatives or cognitive ideas of them. 
The purposes of this arrangement, and the princi- 
ples on which it is made, may be various. 

(1.) We may arrange them according to any 
one of the various relations of entities to each 
other; such as sameness, diversity, contiguity, cau- 
sation, majority, minority, progression, proportion, 
é&c. Thus the mental act of comparison in lan- 
guage is nothing else than the arrangement of two 
entities according to the relation of similarity, to- 
gether with an expression of their relation in words. 
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E. g., ‘* Virtue is the pillar of a republic.” This 
sentence means, that virtue in a republic resembles 
the pillar of an edifice, which supports the fabric. 
Comparison may be performed on present entities, 
or on our ideas of them. 

The arithmetical processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, division, multiplication, are so many species 
of this second active operation, arrangement, per- 
formed by man on different numbers. Addibility, 
subtractibility, &c., 1. e., the capacity of being thus 
operated on, are properties of the absolute entity 
number; but the operation of addition, &c., is an 
active process of the mind of man on these prop- 
erties. Addition is the arrangement of several 
numbers into one class or sum; division is the ar- 
rangement of a certain number into a given num- 
ber of parts; subtraction is the arrangement of 
some of the integral parts of a given number into 
a separate class or number; and multiplication is 
the addition of a sum a given number of times. 

(2.) The second principle according to which 
the process of arrangement may be conducted, is 
that of genus, species, class, &c. The difference 
between this and the first mode of arrangement is, 
that in the former only one classification is em- 
braced, whereas, in the latter, there are several 
grades of similarity. The arrangement of entities 
differs from the mere reinspection of them, in the 
fact, that the latter always embraces merely the view 
of entities, without including any change effected 
in their relations to other entities or ideas. In- 
spection can only view the universe of entities as it 
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exists at the time of inspection, but arrangement 
changes their order, or connexion, or relation, by 
bringing those into contiguity which were separate 
before, and by separating such as were before con- 
tiguous. By this process, we form all the varieties 
of mental associations which are based on any nat- 
ural principle or affinity; while unnatural and ar- 
bitrary associations are the product of what we term 
the third active process, modification. 

The musician, who composes a piece of music, 
performs this process of arrangement. He takes 
the several individual notes or sounds, and places 
them into such relation as, by the constitutional in- 
fluence which they exert on our minds, will produce 
the effects at which he aims. The act of recording 
such composition by writing is a process of physi- 
eal agency. 

(3.) This arrangement may be made according 
to the probative relation of entities to a given prop- 
osition or to the human mind. The order in which 
evidence, that is, related entities are arranged, gives 
them more or less force or influence upon the mind. 
This is well understood by the advocate, the logi- 
cian, and the intelligent and faithful preacher. The 
successful arrangement of our knowledge or argu- 
ments according to their probative relations to the 
human mind, constitutes the all-important operation 
of synthetic reasoning, so far as its object is to pro- 
duce in others, conviction of truths already known 
to the speaker or writer. ‘The capacity of reason- 
ing clearly, in a public speaker or writer, is nothing 
else than the ability to arrange his ideas or argu- 
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ments in their best probative order, and in that 
order in which they produce their greatest convin- 
cing effect, to enunciate them in words, or record 
them in written signs, which will recall those words 
to all who read (i. e., inspect) them. ‘Thus we see 
that analytic reasoning, or, more properly, investi- 
gation, is an operation of inspection, while synthetic 
reasoning, that is, the logical arrangement of the 
result and evidences of our investigation, is chiefly 
an instance of the second active operation, viz., 
Arrangement. The formation of generic proposi- 
tions, in which the results of our investigations are 
synthetically proposed, is a process of abstraction 
or generalization, and thus belongs to the active 
process, modification. The presentation of the 
whole to others in oral or written language belongs 
to the last active operation, namely, the communi- 
cation of our ideas to others, or intellectual inter- 
course with other minds. 

Evidence, objectively considered, is the tendency 
or fitness of any one entity in the physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral universe, or of its relations, to 
make the reality of another supposed entity credi- 
ble, that is, apparent to the mind. Evidence, sub- 
jectively considered, is the tendency of our knowl- 
edge of some entity, or its relations, to make our 
knowledge of other entities, or their relations, ap- 
pear true. Here is presented to our view one of 
the grandest features of intellectual science—truth 
based upon the rock of the universe, which God 
founded, while our knowledge is but the shadow 
or reflection of it, merely its mental representative. 
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The probative order or relation of entities to a 
certain proposition, seems to consist in their being . 
detached from all irrelevant appendages, and placed 
in such connexion of contiguity or succession, in 
relation to the proposition, as is best calculated for 
the inspection of the hearer, so as to present the 
greatest facility for the operation of inspection by 
the auditors or readers. ‘The more completely ar- 
guments are separated from everything irrelevant, 
the more easily can they be inspected by the mind. 

Every species of syllogism is nothing else than a 
particular arrangement of certain entities, or rather 
of propositions expressing our ideas of them, such 
as is best calculated to facilitate their inspection ; 
and the art of reasoning well is nothing else than 
the habit of arranging the related ideas in this way 
for easy inspection. Before we exemplify these 
observations by the examination of the process of 
reasoning itself, we would remind the student of 
the classification of composite entities, that is, of 
relations as the bases of verbs in human language ; 
for, as all syllogisms embrace verbs, an accurate 
idea of the nature of verbs is essential to the com- 
prehension of the subject. We have, on a former 
occasion, remarked that the words in human lan- 
guage originally and most naturally expressing sub- 
stantive entities are in grammar substantives, and 
those standing for adjective entities are originally 
adjectives. But it is the verbs which alone most 
naturally express the relations subsisting between 
different entities. In pursuing our examination of 
syllogisms, we begin with the several parts, and 
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first inquire, What are they? ‘They consist of hu- 
man language, of propositions. These describe 
some of our mental representatives or ideas; and 
the question is, Of what entities are they represent- 
atives, of substantive, or adjective, or composite 
entities, or of all combined? An example will best 
illustrate these observations in their application to 
the structure of the syllogism. 

Major proposition: If there is a God, he ought 
to be worshipped. 

Minor proposition: But there is a God. 

Conclusion: Therefore he ought to be worship- 
ped. 

Here the term God, or letters G, 0, d, express 
the sound, which, in our language, is the sign of a 
certain idea, which idea is our mental representa- 
tive of a real entity, viz., the great Author of the 
universe. This isasubstantive entity. The phrase 
** ought to be worshipped” is a verb, and expresses 
our idea of a certain composite entity, viz., the rela- 
tion of moral fitness or obligation between the two 
parts of a composite entity, viz., God (a Being of a 
certain character), and his rational creatures wor- 
shipping him. The major proposition, therefore, 
expressed in the language of our system, would run 
thus: “If there be an entity corresponding to the 
idea designated by the sound which is spelled by 
the letters G-o-d, he ought to be worshipped ;”’ i. e., 
we see the relation of suitableness between him and 
those actions of his rational creatures called the 
worship of him. ‘The major proposition, when 
closely examined, seems evidently to be nothing 
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else than a sentence expressing in words our ideas 
of a composite entity, i. e., of the relation of two- 
simple entities to each other. The simple entities 
are, (1.) A Being corresponding to the idea desig- 
nated by the sound and word God ; and, (2.) Those 
actions of his rational creatures, which they per- 
form with a view of worshipping him; and the 
relation between them is that of suitableness. 
The process by which this relation is known is 
none other than that of inspection. ‘The result of 
inspection is, in all cases, knowledge; and in this 
case likewise we can trace no other operation than 
the act of inspecting the two parts of a composite 
entity, God and the worship of him by rational 
creatures, and the result of this inspection is, con- 
viction of the relation. This knowledge or convic- 
tion is not optional, but necessary. ‘he minor 
proposition, philosophically stated, runs thus: ‘* But 
there is an entity corresponding to the mental rep- 
resentative designated by the sound, -which we de- 
scribe by the letters G-o-d;’’ ‘‘ hence he ought to 
be worshipped” is the conclusion or relation per- 
ceived by the mind. It is evident that the only 
point to be proved in this syllogism is the minor, 
viz., that there exists an entity which we designate 
by the term God, and this must be done, and can 
be done, only by the successive inspection of the 
entities which constitute the proof. 
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+... SECTION MI. | Fey 

é Of Modification. | oF 
The third active operation or process is termed 
modification, and embraces a class of operations 
distinct in their nature from those which have pre- 
ceded. Modification is that active operation of the 
soul, by which we take some from among our mental 
representatives of real entities (rarely the objective 
entities themselves), and bring them into such forms 
or combinations as do not correspond to realities ; 
that is, make arbitrary substantive and composite en- 
tities out of them. ‘lhe materials on which these op- 
erations are performed are seldom objective enti- 
ties themselves, but generally are our mental rep- 
resentatives of them. This operation is distinguish- 
ed from the two preceding by the following dis- 
tinct peculiarities: (1.) The operations of tnspec- 
tion and arrangement act as generally on objective 
entities themselves, as on our mental representa- 
tives of them; whereas, that of modification is con- 
versant chiefly about our ideas. (2.) The former 
two operations take our mental representatives of 


substantive entities as wholes or units, and leave’ 


them such throughout all the process of their influ- 
ence; take our ideas of the combination of prop- 
erties found coexisting, and leave these combina- 
tions unaltered; but modification changes them 
from their natural state, and brings their constituent 
parts or elements into forms and combinations 
which do not exactly correspond to real entities. 
This operation embraces, among others, the follow- 
ing processes : 
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1. The process of abstraction and generalization ; 
that is, the process of framing ideas and combina- 
tions of ideas, which do not fully represent any one 
entity, but are used to express a whole class of in- 
dividual entities which have, in common, the prop-_ 
erties expressed by the generic idea and term. 
Thus the idea quadruped is formed by the process 
of abstraction. We take the combinations of our 
mental representatives of the properties found co- 
existing in each of the several animals, horse, cow, 
‘sheep, dog, &c. We compare with each other our 
ideas of these several combinations of properties, 
each one of which combinations is found coexisting 
in one or other of these animals. Thus comparing 
these several combinations of ideas, we omit from 
each every individual idea which is peculiar to 
itself, until at last we have nothing remaining but 
the idea of four legs, as the property or peculiarity 
which they have in common, and by which they 
are distinguished from animals of a different class. 
In considering this process, let it be recollected that 
our mental representative of each one of the differ- 
ent coexisting objective properties is separate and 
‘independent. We can therefore, with the greatest 
ease, abstract from our ideas of the combination, 
any one or more of its elements at option, and use 
the residue as a substantive entity in our ratiocina- 
tions. It is in this way that all generic terms are 
formed. 

If we examine the ideas conveyed to the mind 
by the term guadruped and the phrase four legs, 
we instantly perceive a great distinction between 
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them: the latter designates our idea of a part of an 
animal, while the former signifies not only a whole 
animal, but a whole class of animals each of which 
has four legs. But it is evident that the idea ex- 
pressed by the term quadruped does not correspond 
with any individual entity intended by it, any far- 
ther than the circumstance of its having four legs. 
The term quadruped, therefore, expresses one of 
those general ideas which we refer to the process 
of abstraction. Thus also the idea expressed by 
the term all, when definitely used, does not corre- 
spond fully to any real entity, but is a generic idea 
embracing a great number of entities. 

Of the same character, generically, are negations, 
and the ideas expressed by particles of speech 
which have no objective entity in nature corre- 
sponding to them. They are, though of differ- 
ent kinds, the product of this power of modifica- 
tion. ‘Thus the word ‘ nothing’’ expresses a nega- 
tive generic idea, and is equivalent to not a solid, 
not a liquid, not a gas, not light, not caloric, &c., 
é&c. The idea is acquired by the perception of the 
absence of one entity after another, and ultimately 
the supposed absence of all entities. Generally, 
however, when we use the term nothing, we em- 
ploy it in a qualified sense. About absolute no- 
thing we seldom speak, and can say but little in- 
telligently. 

Generic propositions are formed by striking out 
from a specific proposition, the name of the in- 
dividual objective entity of which the predicate 
of the proposition may be affirmed, and substitu- 
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ting in its stead some generic name, which com- 
prehends all the individual objective entities to 
which the predicate is believed to be applicable. 
One of the most important rules of correct reason- 
ing is, that the utmost caution be always observed 
not to introduce into our general proposition a term 
more generic than our actual examinations warrant, 
not so general as to include any entity, of which 
we are not certain that the predicate really belongs 
to it, or in regard to which our experience is not 
sufficiently extensive, and also uniform so far as it 
goes. This process of generalization or abstrac- 
tion is one of the most important among all our 
mental operations. 

Among its results are embraced, (1.) Geometrical 
axioms ; (2.) Metaphysical axioms; (3.) Mathemat- 
ical truths ; (4.) Moral general truths or principles; 
such as, virtue is productive of happiness and vice 
of misery. 

Hence the opinion of Kant and many other German 
philosophers, that knowledge of this kind is @ prior?, 
that is, inherent in the mind, is erroneous. There 
are, indeed, many truths which may be characterized 
as universal and unchangeable, which are the prop- 
erties assigned by him to the truths of pure reason 
(Reine Vernunft). And there can be no objection 
to calling them transcendental. But they do not 
differ in their nature from other ideas. Viewed 
subjectively, these general ideas are phenomena of 
our minds, are mental representatives of actual re- 
lations in nature, abstracted from the entities in 
which they are found. Viewed objectively, gen- 
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eral truths are relations actually existing in na- 
ture, not in an abstract, but in a concrete state, be- 
tween different individual entities. Thus the axiom, 
‘Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another,’”’ is nothing else than a prop- 
osition expressing the relation of agreement be- 
tween different entities, and especially the truth 
taught by experience, that any two of them which 
are equal to a third, will also be found equal to 
each other. But if it be inquired whether these 
truths are d priori knowledge, we reply in the nega- 
tive. The individual relation of equality between 
the different objects existed before we perceived 
it; but the general, abstract, subjective idea of this 
relation, having been formed from the ideas of the 
individual relations perceived, must necessarily be 
subsequent to our (empyric) perceptions of the in- 
dividual relations. The general truth has nothing 
in nature corresponding to it; because all actual 
relations and entities are individual. It therefore 
exists only as an idea in the mind of man. There 
are, indeed, some laws of the mind itself, which reg- 
ulate and lmit its operations, our knowledge of 
which is not derived from the observation of exter- 
nal nature. These laws, it is admitted, exist prior 
to our knowledge of them. But so do the laws of 
the material universe. And just as we derive our 
knowledge of the laws of the physical universe by 
observation of external nature, so we acquire our 
knowledge of the laws.of mind by observing the 
phenomena of mind. Yet, there is as much differ- 
ence between the laws of mind and our knowledge 
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of those laws, as there is between the laws of mat- 
ter and our knowledge of them. Nor can we per- - 
ceive any reason why the one should be regarded 
as a priori knowledge, rather than the other; for in 
reality neither possesses any claim to that character. 

2. Fictitious combinations of ideas: (a.) Fictitious 
simple entities, either substantive or adjective, i. e., 
fictitious persons and things. (0.) Fictitious com- 
posite entities, or relations, or actions performed by 
one on the other, or existing between several. This 
process brings different entire substantive entities 
into imaginary combinations, and attributes to them 
imaginary actions. ‘To this species of modification 
belong all the operations of imagination and fancy ; 
all works of fiction, either in poetry or prose; and 
also, what is of the same character, though of dif- 
ferent design, every species of misrepresentation, 
falsehood, or lying. 


SECTION IV. 


The fourth active process is that mental agency 
which immediately regards and regulates the action 
of our bodily organs. It may be termed the men- 
tal direction of our physical action. It embraces 
all voluntary control over the entire muscular sys- 
tem, by which alone motion is produced in any 
part of the body. ‘The intrinsic connexion between 
mind and matter, and the manner in which the lat- 
ter is made to obey the former, is a mystery to us. 
The fact of the obedience of the body to the mind 
is of daily and hourly, yea, of incessant occurrence ; 
but is as incomprehensible to the greatest philoso- 
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pher, as any other mystery in nature or religion. 
I will to hold the pen in my right hand, and so to 
move it as to form letters and words; but why my 
right hand takes the pen rather than the left, why 
my fingers move the pen so as to form alphabetic 
letters rather than mathematical figures, I know 
not. T can assign no other reason than my antece- 
dent volition, that they should do so. Andaman 
who has suffered a paralysis is surprised when, for 
the first time, he finds that the muscles of his arm 
or leg refuse to obey the volitions of his mind. 

This connexion between the mind and body, 
this obedience of the muscles to the will, in healthy 
persons, being assumed as one of the best-estab- 
lished facts in nature, our next inquiry is, how far 
is so-called physical action really physical, and 
how far is it mental? It seems evident that every- 
thing about it, except the simple tension and relax- 
ation of the muscles, and consequent locomotion of 
the body, or some of its parts, is.mental. Mechan- 
ical skill is an improvement of the mind in direct- 
ing bodily motion. . Intelligence, memory, wisdom 
in the selection of appropriate materials, and ap- 
propriate bodily motions, to effect an end, are in- 
volved, as are also other mental processes. 

This agency might be divided into different kinds, 
according to the different organs to which it more 
immediately relates; or it might be divided into 
the different processes effected by the hands, by 
the feet, the eyes, the whole body, &c. Under the 
operations effected by the hands would be em- 
braced, (1.) The different species of mechanical and 
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agricultural labour; (2.) 'The manipulations requi- 
site to performances on musical instruments, in - 
which there is, combined with much physical ac- 
tivity, remarkable intellectual skill. Of the opera- 
tions of the feet, walking is the most remarkable. 
It properly results from the combined muscular ef- 
fort of the whole body, and consists in balancing 
the body by leaning forward so far that the centre 
of gravity is brought beyond the base, and sustain- 
ing the body from falling by the continued position 
of one foot after another in advance of the whole. 
In all cases of voluntary physical action, we can 
distinguish the following mental processes: (1.) Se- 
lection of the end to be accomplished ; (2.) Knowl- 
edge of the ways and means for its attainment; 
(3.) The volition to exert the bodily organ ; (4.) The 
attention of the soul to the organ; (9.) The inspec- 
tion of the material on which the agency is to be 
performed ; and, (6.) The active process of the mind 
conducting and regulating the physical action. 


SECTION V. 


The fifth process is that of holding intellectual 
intercourse with other minds; or, as it is com- 
monly, though incorrectly termed, the process of 
communicating our ideas to others. 

Philosophically speaking, this process consists in 
exciting in others the ideas which they themselves 
have already obtained from those entities on which 
we wish them to think, and exciting them in such 
order, and in such combinations, and with such ad- 
jective properties annexed, as we wish them to en- 
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tertain. When we utter articulate sounds, these 
sounds, by their exact similitude to those which the 
person whom we address has heard in connexion 
with certain ideas, first recall his idea of the simi- 
lar sound formerly heard by himseif, and this re- 
calls the idea of an entity then connected in his 
mind with that idea of the sound. ‘Thus, by speak- 
ing to others, that is, by successively pronouncing 
the sounds corresponding to the train of thought in 
our own minds, we not only excite in others the 
similar ideas which they have received from enti- 
ties, but we bring them into new connexions, and 
add epithets to suit our purpose. 

This process of intelleetual intercourse is carried 
on in different ways: 

I. By speaking, or expressing our ideas by ar- 
ticulate sounds. We are born with organs of ar- 
ticulation, by the voluntary action of which we 
ean so modify the expiring breath as to produce 
specific articulate sounds. ‘The.air on which the 
action of these organs is exerted is only the ex- 
piring breath, the breath as it is in the act of pass- 
ing out from the lungs. The constant inhalation 
and expiration of breath is, within certain limits, 
involuntary, and goes on during sleep; but wheth- 
er we will or will not modify this breath by the or- 
gans of speech, and emit it with such force as to 
produce sound, is voluntary. The scope of vol- 
untary control which we have over respiration, 
seems to be just as much as is necessary for speak- 
ing, and yet not sufficient to destroy life by a total 
interruption of breathing. If it were possible to 
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withhold respiration entirely, a man might at any 
moment easily put an end to his existence. If, on- 
the other hand, we had no control over our respi- 
ration, but were compelled to inspire and expire 
at regular intervals, our sentences would all have. 
to be of a certain length, or our enunciation could . 
have no reference to their punctuation, and the op- 
eration of speaking would be subject to such monot- 
onous interruptions, as would be unpleasantly me- 
chanical. Hence, it is evident, this voluntary con- 
trol was given, and this voluntary respiration with- 
held, for these very purposes, 

Children find the same pleasure in exercising 
their organs of articulation on the expiring breath, 
that they do in using their arms and legs. God 
has so constituted animals, that the use of their or- 
gans is, in itself and for its own sake, pleasant. 
‘The fishes skipping about in their watery element, 
the birds in the atmosphere filling it with warbling 
notes, exhibit such signs of enjoyment as to leave 
no doubt, that if the vocabulary of their language 
-were intelligible to man, the feelings would be joy- 
ous which they express. Jor the same reason, chil- 
dren, when they find themselves able to talk, are 
prone to talk incessantly. Even before they can 
articulate correctly, they find, by crying, that they 
can in some measure control their organs of speech, 
and thus they learn the rudiments of oral action. 
By continued practice they increase this ability, 
and in due time they learn to articulate, that is, to 
speak, with tolerable accuracy. 

The following appears to be the manner in which 
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words become connected with things, or, rather, in 
which the ideas of oral words, that is, sounds, be- 
come connected in our minds with the ideas of ex- 
ternal entities. Children see an entity, and hear a 
certain sound pronounced in connexion with it. 
The idea of an entity, for example, an apple, ob- 
tained by sight, and the idea of the sound obtained 
by the ear, are received almost simultaneously, and 
thus, having the relation of contiguity of time, the 
one, by virtue of this relation, recalls the other. 
Thus a father approaches his child with an apple; 
he stretches out the fruit that the child may take 
it, and, in so doing, pronounces the word apple. 
The child’s mind thus receives, almost simultane- 
ously, two ideas, viz., that of the colour of the ap- 
ple, obtained by the eye, and that of the sound in- 
dicated by the written word apple, acquired by the 
ear. Originally the child perceives no connexion 
between these ideas, the one of sound and the other 
of colour; but finding the two generally connected 
by other persons, that is, hearing the same sound 
pronounced by all whe seem to be speaking of the 
same entity, the child soon learns that the one, viz., 
the sound apple, is used as a sign or name to des- 
ignate the other, the thing apple. Thus both these 
ideas, or items of knowledge, having been obtained 
together, have the relation of (temporal) contiguity, 
and become so closely related, that if the attention 
of the mind is by any means directed to the one, 
it spontaneously pursues this relation, and is con- 
ducted to the other. The idea of the colour of the 
apple may also at any time be recalled by the pres- 
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ence of another apple, which will afford a similar 
idea, and thus, by the relation of similarity, recall 
the first. The visual idea may likewise be medi- 
ately recalled by seeing the letters which spell the 
sound which stands for that idea. | 

These remarks show us that, parallel to our train» 
of thoughts, the subjects of which are objective en- 
tities, runs another coequal train of thoughts, the 
subjects of which are sounds, viz., those sounds 
which, by experience, have become associated with 
those entities. But speaking is an active operation 
of the articulating organs consequent on a volition 
to communicate our wishes, commands, or other 
ideas, to those whom we address; experience hav- 
ing taught us that others associate with certain 
sounds the same ideas that we do, and, therefore, 
that the utterance of sounds by us, similar to those 
which we have heard uttered by others, will excite 
in others the same ideas which we attach to these 
sounds. 

Properly speaking, however, we neither do nor 
can excite in others the same identical ideas which 
we connect with our words. The ideas which all 
men connect with words are the mental representa- 
tives of entities which they originally derive from 
entities themselves, and which they can derive from 
no other source. When they hear others pronounce 
the same, or, rather, exactly similar sounds, they, 
by the relation of similarity, recall the recollection 
of the sounds which they formerly heard; and the 
recollection of these former sounds recalls the ideas 
formerly associated with them. Thus, when a 
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speaker addresses an audience, there is a truly re- 
markable train of collateral and parallel operations 
running on with the train of the speaker’s ideas. 
Every idea of the speaker is succeeded by the fol- 
lowing operations before it accomplishes its design. 

(1.) The idea of the speaker himself. (2.) The 
speaker’s recollection of the idea of the sound for- 
merly associated with that idea by himself. (3.) 
His volition to articulate a similar sound. (4.) The 
articulating action of his organs on the expiring 
breath to produce a similar sound. (5.) The hear- 
er’s idea of the sound produced by the speaker’s 
voice. (6.) The hearer’s recollection of the simi- 
lar sound which he himself had often made. (7.) 
The recurrence of the idea which he formerly con- 
nected with the similar sound made by himself. 
All these parallel trains of operations attend every 
thought conveyed by the speaker. ‘The security 
that men by this process will substantially under- 
stand each other, rests on the fact, that all men de- 
rive from an inspection of the same entity substan- 
tially the same representative; otherwise there 
could not be any common language or communica- 
tion of thought among men. 

Our ability to make just such sounds as corre- 
spond to our recollection of sounds made by oth- 
ers, results from our being able to make at option 
coarser or finer, dental or labial, lingual or guttural 
sounds, and from our ability to discern whether the 
sounds which we make, and of which we have an 
idea so soon as we hear them, exactly resemble 
those which we heard from others. 
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The structure of the human articulating organs is 
such, that all men naturally make certain element- 
ary sounds. ‘These sounds are expressed by the 
letters of the alphabet, and are substantially the 
same in all languages. Even the difference ob-. 
served in the number of letters in different langua- 
ges is often the result of the imperfect state of the 
art of designating these elementary or alphabetic 
sounds, and two languages whose alphabets differ 
most, may, when spoken, bear much greater simi- 
larity to each other in their elementary sounds. 
So far then, at least, as the elementary sounds are 
concerned, we must answer the long-disputed ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and maintain that language 
is of Divine origin; because the nature of these ele- 
mentary sounds results from the structure of the 
organs which God gave us. 

We learn, by early habit, to articulate nearly all 
the elementary sounds with great promptness and 
certainty ; and it is thus that we learn new langua- 
ges; because we can form relations of contiguity 
between our ideas and the words of a new tongue. 
Nay, although it is a rare attainment, we may, by 
frequent repetition and long-continued habit, form 
so close a connexion between old ideas which we 
were wont to express in our vernacular tongue, and 
the words of a new language, that we spontaneous- 
ly think in it; that is, as we reinspect the old ideas, 
the corresponding words of the newly-acquired lan- 
guage will spontaneously recur to our memory as 
we advance, instead of those of our vernacular 
tongue. In the exercise of articulation the breath 
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is voluntarily modulated into those sounds: one 


lungs’ full after another, leaving only short intervals 
for inspiration, just as long as we wish to convey 
our ideas to others; and when this volition is ac- 
complished, the articulating organs become motion- 
less, and the breath is inhaled and exhaled without 
any sound, except what is termed audible breathing. 

II. The second means of communicating our 
ideas to others is by gestures and muscular action 
of the countenance correspondent to the thought. 
How far this kind of communication may be car- 
ried, is forcibly exhibited in pantomimic exhibitions, 
in which a regular succession of scenes is intelligi- 
bly represented by gestures and muscular expres- 
sion of the countenance, without the utterance of a 
single word. This process it is not necessary for 
our purpose to examine in greater detail. 

III. The third mode of communicating our 
thonghts is by written sicns. These signs are of 
different kinds. (1.) The regular alphabetical let-— 
ters. ‘These designate the elementary sounds which 
belong to languages. in general, and are virtually 
the same in them all. These signs, or letters, con- 
stitute the most perfect form of the alphabet, and 
in point of time were probably later than the hiero- 
glyphic and syllabic signs. In the Chinese lan- 
guage the written signs do not designate elementa- 
ry sounds; but at least many of them stand for 
whole words, and designate those elementary ob- 
jects which men find it necessary to express in the 
infancy of knowledge; additional words being form- 
ed by a combination of these. You will easily per- 
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ceive, that the accumulation of signs in this lan- 
guage must be unusually great, and very inconve- . 
nient. So much is this the case, that it is said very 
few of the most learned men in China itself are 
fully acquainted with all the marks of their own | 
language, and the exact import of their numerous 
combinations. 

Of the syllabic alphabet, intermediate between 
the Chinese and European languages, we have a 
modern instance in the invention of See-qua-yah 
(George Guess), a North American Indian of the 
Cherokee tribe, which deserves notice. It consists 
of an alphabet of eighty-six letters, each of them 
designating neither an elementary sound, as in Eu- 
ropean languages, nor an entire word, as in the 
Chinese, but a syllable or part of a word. 

(2.) Arithmetical figures and signs, which stand 
for sounds designating our ideas of the entity num- 
ber. (3.) Musical notes, which designate our ideas 
of such sounds as are used in musical composition. 

IV. The fourth mode of expressing our thoughts 
is by stncinc. ‘This is a voluntary effort to make 
certain sounds in accordance with different princi- 
ples, with a view to excite in ourselves or others 
certain feelings, and sometimes to give interest to 
certain truths. ‘This mode might, indeed, be re- 
garded as a subdivision of the first or oral sounds. 


The exercise of Composition is a complex opera- 
tion, consisting of an act of voluntary inspection 
and arrangement of ideas of entities, simple or com- 
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posite, together with the act of expressing the ideas 
thus arranged, by signs on paper; that is, writing 
the ideas as arranged by us. Thus, e. g., we re- 
solve to compose an essay on the evils of intemper- 
ance. We reflect on the entity a drunkard, or our 
idea of him, that is, inspect it in all its various mel- 
ancholy and disgusting relations, and arrange our 
ideas with reference to the object in view, and then 
write them as arranged. We do not write every 
idea which the mind lights on in its voluntary in- 
spection, but only those which are particularly suit- 
ed to our purpose. Here the question arises, What 
are the new ideas, not retrospective, which we nev- 
er had before, but which thus oftentimes oceur to 
the mind? Are they not merely cognitive repre- 
sentatives of relations; of new combinations of sim- 
ple entities, which were known before, but never 
precisely thus combined by the mind? Now from 
these new combinations result new relations, which, 
when viewed by the mind, are called original or 
new ideas. This feature of suggestion presented 
some difficulty to Dr. Brown ; but, according to this 
view of it, its nature would be sufficiently plain. It 
is incorrect to say that the new idea recurred to the 
mind. ‘The true statement is this: the simple en- 
tities thus viewed together by the mind are inactive, 
as are also our ideas of them; but the mind itself 
is the active agent, which, in voluntarily contempla- 
ting, that is, inspecting the entity and its relations, 
perceives this, to it, new relation, which, however, 
existed before it was viewed, and was perhaps per- 
ceived by many others before, and which would 
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exist in nature if it had never been viewed by any 
one. 7 

The preceding five operations, viz., Inspection, 
Arrangement, Modification, Physical action or agen- 
ey, and Intellectual intercourse with other minds, | 
appear to constitute all the specific active opera- 
tions of the soul. To one or other of these every 
operation of the mind may be referred which is in 
its nature active, excepting only what remains to 
be discussed under the mode of their occurrence. 


SECTION VI. 
Of Attention. 


We shall first make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of attention before we inquire whether it is 
entitled to the rank of a distinct. active process. 
Whatever be the active operation in which we are 
engaged, the clearness, success, and mnemonic te- 
nacity attending it, will generally be in proportion 
to the degree of attention exerted in the operation. 
Every one must have observed, that an inattentive 
perusal of a book leaves an indistinct impression, 
figuratively speaking, of its contents on the mind ; 
while an attentive perusal produces a directly con- 
trary effect. In conducting an inquiry, if the pro- 
cess be negligently conducted, the result may be a 
total failure to obtain a clear conviction; but an 
attentive review, that is, reinspection, of the very 
same evidence, will often produce clear conviction, 
and dispel every doubt. 

The influence of attention on the degree of feel- 
ing excited in the mind is equally striking. In- 
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deed, in most cases, there can be very little feeling, 
that is, little pleasure or pain, without attention. The 
same remark is equally true of knowledge. Thus, 
the rays of light may be reflected from an object to 
the retina of the eye, and form the image there, but 
it will fail to convey knowledge to the mind, if the 
attention be not directed to it. So also the same 
entity can produce no feeling unless the attention 
be directed to it; or, in other words, unless it be 
observed. ‘There are, indeed, cases of disease in 
which painful feeling is irresistibly produced, and 
we are not able entirely to divert our attention from 
it; but in so far and so long as we can divert it, the 
pain is greatly diminished. 

Attention also greatly improves every active op- 
eration to which it is directed. The success and 
accuracy of inspection are obviously improved by it 
in the highest degree. Arrangement can also.be 
performed with an accuracy and facility propor- 
tioned to the attention bestowed on the operation. 
The abstractions and generalizations of the active 
process of modification are in like manner greatly 
improved by attention. Who can doubt, that the 
excellence of mechanical operations, or of the exe- 
cution of instrumental music, requires the attention 
of the performer? Or who would be guilty of the 
absurdity of denying, that the communication of 
thought on any subject, whether performed orally 
or in writing, can be executed with greater accu- 
racy, and system, and effect, when the energy, the 
attention of the soul, is expended on the effort ? 

In complex operations, also, the influence of con- 
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tinued attention, that is, of attention combined with 
habit, is strongly displayed. Some talented indi- . 
viduals have thus acquired the ability to conduct a 
simultaneous train of several operations, each of 
which ordinarily engrosses the attention of men | 
separately. ‘Thus, of Julius Cesar it is said, that 
he could at the same time dictate seven letters to 
as many secretaries, and that even when engaged 
in writing himself, he could dictate to four others. 

Attention, too intensely exerted, and too long 
continued upon any one subject, sometimes induces 
monomania. But it is a benevolent law of our na- 
ture, that the lassitude arising from continued atten- 
tion unlooses, as it were, the grasp of attention, and 
enables the mind to resume the natural and salutary 
self-control and equipoise of its powers. 
_ That attention, however, is not a distinct and 
separate operation, will appear evident from the fol- 
lowing facts: (1.) We cannot conceive of it as 
acting by itself, but only in connexion with some 
other operation of the mind. (2.) It does not give 
us any results of its action, distinct from those of 
the active operation with which it is combined. 
{3.) It is common to all the active operations. (4.) 
It seems only to be a property of the active opera- 
tions conducted at the time. We therefore-define 
attention to be the energy of the soul exerted in some 
active operation. | 

The causes which excite attention appear, in gen- 
eral, to be these. (1.) A volition to bestow atten- 
tion on the performance of some active operation. 
(2.) The present interest or pleasure felt in the op- 
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eration itself. Thus, we commence the perusal of 
a book incidentally met with, not knowing what its 
contents may be, but soon become so interested, 
that the most intense attention is excited in our 
breast. (3.) Some impression from without made 
through the bodily organs. Thus, we may be en- 
gaged listening to some interesting narrative ; but, 
a band of musicians passing by, their music makes 
an, impression on the organs of hearing, and it at-— 
tracts and diverts the attention. ‘This we suppose 
to be a correct view of the character of attention, 
which we, therefore, cannot regard as a separate or 
distinct active operation. 3 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MODE OF OCCURRENCE OF THE FIVE ACTIVE 
OPERATIONS. | 


Ir it be asked, why does the soul engage in active 
operations at all rather than not, we reply, the rea- 
son is, because the nature of the soul is active. 
By this we mean, that the Divine Author of our 
nature has so constituted the mind of man, that, du- 
ring his waking hours, it is unavoidably and inces- 
santly engaged in some one of these five active 
processes. Of this we can be convinced by an ex- 
amination of our own mental operations. On such | 
an investigation we find, that it is not optional with — 
us whether our minds shall be engaged in thinking 
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or not; we are constitutionally thus engaged, and 
can at best, by the most determined voluntary ef-_ 
fort, interrupt the succession of thought for a few 
seconds only. 

As to the manner in which this continued action — 
is mediately sustained, several theories might be 
suggested; but the fact, which is beyond dispute, 
is all that is requisite to the accuracy of our sys- 
tem; and as we have endeavoured to avoid mere 
theory heretofore, we shall not at present call your 
attention to either of these. 

If it be inquired, in the second place, why does 
the soul, at any given time, engage in one of these 
active operations rather than another, the experi- 
ence of every individual will unhesitatingly reply, 
that these operations are engaged in in one of two 
ways: either from deliberate choice or from habit. | 
The testimony of every man’s own consciousness, 
if we mistake not, is decided and conclusive on this 
subject, and teaches that in one of these two ways, 
and in no other, do active operations at any time 
take place. 

The mode of occurrence in the active operations 
of the mind is twofold: 

I. Voluntary. II. Spontaneous, 


SECTION I. 


Of the Voluntary Occurrence of the Active Opera- 
1v0nS. 


The active processes of the soul are voluntary, 
when we engage in them in consequence of a voli- 
tion so to do, or, to express the same in popular 
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language, when they are undertaken from deliber- 
ate choice. That we do perform such acts of 
choice every hour of the day, must be evident to 
every impartial inquirer, from the testimony of his 
own consciousness. ; 

» (1.) The certainty of our performing such acts 
of uncontrolled choice is just as evident and indu- 
bitable to every individual, as is the certainty of 
his, performing any other mental act. ‘Ail men 
agree as to the existence of our other mental oper- 
ations, such as knowledge and feeling; nor do any 
doubt in practice the existence of our acts of choice, 
because it rests on the same basis. 

(2.) As to the nature of this act of choice, our 
ideas must be derived from the same source by 
which we become acquainted with the nature of 
knowledge and feeling. It is probable, too, that 
all men agree in fact and practice, though not in the- 
ory, in their views of these acts of choice, as much 
as in their ideas of knowledge and feeling. 'The 
differences of opinion which exist do not relate to 
the existence of the power of willing, nor to the 
idea which consciousness furnishes of our volitions 
as mental acts, but to the supposed relations be- 
tween volitions and precedent operations, and to 
other powers and principles of the mind. (a@.) All 
men agree that these acts of choice differ from acts 
of necessity, and are in their nature opposite to them. 
When the fiendlike assassin has deliberately sent 
the fatal ball through the heart of his victim, we do 
not censure the bullet that penetrated his heart, 
nor the rifle which contained the powder, nor the 
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spark which ignited it, nor the cock which elicited 
the spark, nor the trigger which moved the cock,. 
nor even the finger which moved the trigger: but 
instantly perceiving that all these are not voluntary 
agents, we attribute the blame to the malicious 
mind, which originated the whole train of second — 
causes. Nor does the common sense of mankind 
discriminate merely between the voluntary actions 
of man and the actions of mechanical and irration- 
al agents; the distinction between the voluntary and 
involuntary actions of man himself is equally clear, 
and universally acknowledged. What different 
feelings from those produced by the voluntary act 
of the cold-blooded assassin, are excited in every 
bosom when, as two intimate companions are run- 
ning through a thicket in pursuit of game, their 
guns cocked and hands applied to the trigger, the 
foot of the hindermost is caught in a brush; he 
stumbles, and in his effort to regain himself presses 
unconsciously the fatal trigger, and prostrates his 
friend, a corpse, before him. (08.) It is only for 
such actions as are voluntary that we accuse or 
excuse ourselves, and for these alone can we feel 
true penitence, if they are contrary to known duty. 
‘When we have yielded to the force of temptation, 
we are conscious of our guilt, because we know 
that the force of these temptations was not irresisti- 
ble ; we know that we could and ought to have re- 
sisted it. (c.) All men agree, that for their own 
acts of choice alone, and the consequences of them, 
can they really and justly be held responsible either 
by God or man. (d.) Every reflecting man who 
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has attained mature development of mind, is con- 
scious of the fact that he can and ought to regulate 
the voluntary actions of his life according to certain 
fixed rules and principles. 

The question now arises, Is the soul, in choosing 
and refusing from among the acts possible to it, en- 
tirely free from any and every bias, and left to make 
its choice uninfluenced by anything whatever, or do 
we perceive in the voluntary actions of the soul any | 
evidence to the contrary ? If we find, that the great 
majority of the acts of deliberate choice in all men 
of every character, under all circumstances, and of 
every age, are of a particular kind, are calculated 
to promote a particular general end, and made with 
a view to accomplish the same general purpose, we 
are irresistibly led to the belief, that there is in the 
soul itself a constitutional impulse, or bias, or in- 
clination to that end. This inclination must be prior 
to the actions themselves, and is among the causes 
which produce them. It must belong to the struc- 
ture of the soul itself, and may therefore with pro- 
priety be termed a constitutional inclination. If we 
are not grossly mistaken, the conduct of all men 
does present evidence of such inclinations in every 
situation. of life, from the cradle to the tomb. 
Though these inclinations at first view appear 
numerous and complicated, on closer examination 
they resolve themselves into the following two con- 
stitutional inclinations : 

I. 'T'wE INCLINATION TO ACTION IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE FITNESS OF THINGS, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal. 
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II. THe INCLINATION TO WELL-BEING, or the en- 
joyment of pleasure, present and ultimate ; and the. 
avoiding of pain. 

These inclinations are not faculties, because they 
are not sources of distinct species of mental opera- 
tions. Nor are they themselves mental operations, - 
in the ordinary sense of the term, because they ex- 
ist constantly, and prior to action. Nor are they 
habits of the soul, for habits are merely a facility 
for the performance of actions of particular kinds, 
and a tendency to their spontaneous performance, 
which facility is acquired by practice, and may be 
changed; while the constitutional inclinations are 
permanent and immutable. They are therefore 
natural characteristics of the soul, and belong to its 
constitutional structure. ‘This bias seems to have 
been impressed upon our minds by the great Crea- 
tor, to determine, in some degree, the general ten- 
our of our voluntary actions ; and experience teach- 
es us that the great mass of all human actions is in 
accordance with one or the other, or both of these 
inclinations. 

I. The first constitutional inclination, viz., the in- 
clination to action in accordance with the physical, 
intellectual, and moral fitness of thing's, is an attri- 
bute of the soul, the existence of which is clearly 
established by a multitude of facts. AJ mankind 
do habitually evince the existence of this disposi- 
tion, in a greater or less degree, in their unpremed- 
itated actions. It is this inclination which leads 
all men, even from their earliest years, naturally to 
speak the truth rather than falsehood, unless they 
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have acquired the habit of misrepresentation from 
deliberate and_ self-interested calculations. The 
truth of this fact is not only admitted by men on 
ordinary occasions, but is incorporated into their 
criminal codes and judicial proceedings. It is an 
admitted rule of testimony in all our courts. Ac- 
cordingly, if the testimony of a stranger be offered 
in a trial, we inquire whether he has any interest in 
the issue, which his testimony may tend to produce. 
And if it be fully ascertained that no interest of 
his, even of the most remote kind, can possibly be 
affected by the decision, we naturally expect, in the 
absence of contrary evidence, that he will not de- 
‘signedly swerve from the truth. 

All mankind have a constitutional sense of obli- 
gation, a constitutional inclination to obey the moral 
fitness of things. Whatever men naturally judge 
to be right, they also feel some impulse to do. This 
impulse is, alas! too often, and in many persons 
habitually resisted; yet its existence is clearly 
taught in the occasional unpremeditated actions, 
and in the deathbed confessions of the most aban- 
doned. And all who pay the least attention to the 
‘moral dictates of their nature, will not only freely 
admit its existence, but also acknowledge that its 
empire is justly unlimited ; that wherever, through- 
out the whole range of creation, they perceive a 
trace of moral fitness, there they also find this im- 
pulse accompanying it, and feel a constitutional 
monition to obey its dictates. This obligation, too, 
though so often resisted, is seen by all men to be 
paramount in importance, and in the strength of its 
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claims, to everything else. It is this inclination 
which leads men, when travelling in a strange land,. 
to keep the road rather than pass through an ad- 
joining grain-field, where they would destroy the 
provision which God has made for his creatures. | 
This inclination also urges us to obey the intellec- _ 
tual fitness of things in general; such as, to yield 
submission to those who have a right to direct, and 
to receive instruction from those who are older and 
wiser than we; to arise in the morning when we 
awake; to take care of things belonging to un- 
known persons, rather than to destroy them. In 
short, when we examine the whole sphere of human 
agency, we find that the crimes of men alone are 
exceptions to the observance of this constitutional 
inclination, while the precepts of the law on all 
subjects exhibit its appropriate dictates. The ten- 
dency to observe the physical fitness of things is 
witnessed throughout the whole sphere of physical 
action, in every department of life. Thus, apart 
from every self-interested motive, who can doubt 
that there is a natural disposition in persons enga- 
ged in mechanical or commercial pursuits, to make 
things right rather than wrong? to make them ac- 
cording to the principles of physical fitness rather — 
than the reverse ? 

II. The second constitutional inclination, viz., the 
love of well-being, acquires different names in pop- 
ular language, according as it is habitually indulged 
in reference to any particular class of entities. This 
inclination embraces the following, among other 
modifications: (1.) Ambition, which is the habit of 
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gratifying our love of well-being by the pursuit of 
such entities and the performance of such active 
operations as acquire for us the applause and admi- 
ration of men. (2.) Avarice, which is the habit of 
gratifying our love of well-being in the pursuit and 
possession of wealth. (3.) Love of novelty, which 
is the habit of gratifying our love of well-being by 
the pursuit of frequent change in the objects of our 
attention, having learned from our experience that 
any entity excites the greater feeling for being nov- 
elto the mind. (4.) Sensuality, which is the habit 
of gratifying the second constitutional inclination 
by the pursuit of objects adapted to the indulgence 
of ihe sensual propensities. (5.) Love of seience, 
which is the habit of gratifying our second constitu- 
tional inclination by the pursuit of the different ob- 
jects of human knowledge. (6.) Social inclination, 
which is the habit of gratifying our love of well- 
being by seeking the society of others. These and 
various other modifications of the second constitu- 
tional inclination are exhibited in the actions of 
mankind generally. 

These two constitutional inclinations of the soul 
exert more or less influence on the character of our 
acts of choice, but never destroy the ability to 
choose; that is, they never act irresistibly. When 
an individual act of choice is in harmony with both 
these inclinations of the soul, it is right in the sight 
of God. But it is evident that the great mass of 
human actions is an indulgence of the second in- 
clination at the expense of the first, that is, consists 
in actions which are an indulgence of our love of 
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pleasure or well-being in violation of the dictates 
of the physical, intellectual, or moral fitness of . 
things. All such actions are sinful in the sight of 
God. The first constitutional inclination is mani- 
festly the more noble; but it is evident to all im-. 
partial observers, that in the natural state of man © 
the second greatly preponderates: and in this, so 
far as the mind is concerned, may at least in part 
consist the natural or constitutional depravity or 
disorder of man. Self preponderates over God, 
pleasure over what is right. This constitutional 
bias of the soul itself, let it be remembered, deter- 
mines only the general end; but not the specific 
means by which, in any case, we accomplish that 
end. ‘Thus, the second constitutional inclination, 
in the form of self-interest, inclines our fellow-citi- 
zens to seek the melioration of their temporal con- 
dition by the construction of internal improve- 
ments; but it does not decide whether they shall 
do it by making railroads or canals. ‘This latter 
point the soul itself decides, after an inspection of 
the relative properties and advantages of both these 
means of gratifying our constitutional inclination. 
The several volitions of the mind, resulting from 
these different sources, are different in regard to 
comprehensiveness. Some of them are of the most 
generic kind, as they relate indefinitely to the gen- 
eral end; others, which contemplate some particu- 
lar method of accomplishing the generic one, are 
specific in their character. Resolutions in regard 
to our general conduct are generic volitions, and 
exert an important influence on the specific voli- 
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tions, and other operations of the mind, concerned 
in executing them. ~ 

Besides these constitutional inclinations within 
the soul itself, by which the Author of our nature has 
given a general direction to the agency of man, 
there is aie in entities themselves without the mind, 
a certain degree of motive influence, that is, a cer- 
tain degree of adaptation to influence the mind to 
action, in view of which the soul exercises its pow- 
ers of choice. 

All entities without the mind may be divided, in 
reference to this subject, into two classes: 

1. Our own bodies. 

2. All other entities in the universe. 

In our own bodies we find certain phenomena, 
termed bodily appetites, which possess a strong motive 
power. By bodily appetites we here strictly mean 
the corporeal part, the material part of those appe- 
tites. Thus by the bodily appetite, hunger, we mean 
the periodical action of the gastric fluid on the coats 
of the stomach (or, as this theory has of late been 
impugned, whatever other physical change that may 
be the true cause of the feeling), which results from 
the structure of our bodily organisms, and was de- 
signed by the Creator as a periodical motive to urge 
us to take the necessary food. The same remarks 
are applicable to thirst, which is nothing else than 
that peculiar condition of the throat and fauces, oc- 
casioned by the want of a liquid, and causing a de- 
sire to obtain it, or some other substance, in order 
to relieve the pain felt; and also sometimes in or- 
der to.enjoy the pleasure occasioned by the reception 
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of the liquid. The fluid thus taken into the stom- 
ach is consumed by the progress of the bodily func-_ 
tions, and its want occasions a painful feeling term- 
ed thirst. Both these appetites are the work of 
God. ‘They are the necessary results of the bodily 
organization of man, and may justly be considered | 
by him as clear indications of the Divine will, that 
they should lead to the course of action by which 
they are relieved, though under the limitations of 
reason. 

The second general class of motives embraces all 
other entities except the above. The pleasure we 
expect to derive from eating any fruit, or from pe- 
rusing the work of a well-known author, acts as a 
motive to procure the object of our desire. Enti- 
ties of every class seem to possess some motive in- 
fluence on the will, e. g., all kinds of food, a land- 
scape, a beautiful passage in any author, literary or 
scientific. To the mathematician, the pleasures 
found in the discussion of the relations of space 
and number are a strong inducement to the repeti- 
tion of the exercise. 

The question here arises, Have these entities any 
certain motive power which they exert on all minds, 
and how is their relative strength determined? It 
is certain that every entity does possess a definite, 
invariable, intrinsic desirableness, or the contrary ; 
and one entity is more or less desirable than anoth- 
er. Again, when we view these relatively, they all 
have certain fixed relations to each other, and to 
human actions and interests, as means to an end. 
After having weighed the merits of a case or a plan, 
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we can practically decide which is most suitable, 
and which presents the strongest inducements to its 
adoption ; and we are seldom in doubt as to what 
we ought to do, that is, on which side the strongest 
inducements lie. 

But these inducements or entities do certainly 
not act with irresistible force or mechanical power 
on the will; otherwise men would always act in 
obedience to the strongest consideration, that is, to 
truth, and thus they would act virtuously. It is ev- 
idently the duty of all men thus to do; God has 
made the inducements to virtue stronger than those 
to vice, the evidences of truth stronger than those 
of falsehood ; hence it is the duty of all men volun- 
tarily to obey the truth by pursuing virtue. But 
have they no power to act otherwise? The fact 
that they do, must forever set this point at rest. 
And itis certain even with regard to our bodily ap- 
petites, that we can resist their cravings. A sensi- 
ble man can refuse to satisfy the most ravenous ap- 
petite, when he knows that abstinence is necessary 
to the recovery of health. In this case, regarding 
health as a greater motive than present gratification, 
he wills to obey the stronger motive, and declines 
eating; while another, under the same circumstan- 
ces, wills to prefer present gratification to ultimate 
health. 

- It seems evident, therefore, that, though men gen- 
erally do, in matters relating to temporal interests, 
will in accordance with the strongest motive, yet 
they certainly can will contrary to conviction and to 
a sense of duty. Hence it is evident that, though 
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the determinations of the will are made in view of 
motives, that is, of a knowledge of entities, they are 
nevertheless made freely. 7 

The spontaneous recurrence of retrospective 
knowledge of certain entities exerts an important 
motive influence upon the soul. When this recur-’ 
rence is habitual, it will constitute a particular trait 
in the character of its subject. A certain sphere of 
this knowledge and feeling, retrospective, present, 
and prospective, is constantly at our command, and 
some item or other of it is constantly recurring to 
us spontaneously, when the attention of the mind is 
not occupied in some active, voluntary operation. 
When we are not engaged in any voluntary active 
process, the tenour of this spontaneous recurrence 
is regulated by the impressions made on the organs 
of sense, or by other principles to be enumerated in 
the discussion of spontaneous inspection. Some 
such impression is made almost every moment, and 
each object, seen, or heard, or felt, educes a train 
of related spontaneous knowledge. ‘'hus each item 
of present knowledge or feeling gives rise to a train 
of related ideas, which runs on according to certain 
laws, until interrupted by some other impression on 
the organs of sense, or by some process of voluntary 
action. Peculiar pursuits in hfe, also, form habits 
of peculiarly frequent spontaneous recurrence.of our 
knowledge of the particular entities connected with 
them, which also exert an important influence on 
the will, by bringing the entities referred to more 
frequently to bear on it by their retrospective influ- 
ence. Hence the incalculable advantage of a gaod, 
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‘a religious education. And as knowledge can in- 
fluence our active operations only so long as it is 
recollected, the advantage of early good instruction 
is manifest; because what is learned in early life 
is longest recollected. And, finally, as a daily, or, 
at least, frequent attentive review of such truths, 
tends to rivet them on the mind, and make them the 
subjects of frequent spontaneous retrospection, we 
cannot fail to perceive the salutary tendency of the 
habit of daily perusing a portion of the Sacred Vol- 
ume, or reading it in our family circle. 

Desire is that state of the soul in which an entity, 
that is the subject of inspection, is exerting its mo- 
tive power, but the will has not yet made a decis- 
ion. Hence desire may be regarded as incipient, 
but suspended volition. Nor is the decision of the 
will always, or at any time necessarily, in accord- 
ance with the desire. Oftentimes we decide against 
the solicitations of the present desire, in consequence 
of our recollection of other and more influential 
considerations to the contrary. And if we direct 
our attention to these preponderant considerations 
or objects, and dwell upon them, they will gradually 
excite desire in us. Desire is therefore a state of 
soul, tending to a volition to choose the object by 
which it is excited, but not necessarily producing it. 
Various objects possess different degrees of desira- 
bleness in our view; and each one, when it is made 
the subject of our deliberate attention, will excite 
its appropriate degree of desire in us. 

Desire is a state of mind, which is sometimes of 
long continuance. 
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With regard to our power of choice, usually term- 
ed power of volition, we may yet remark, that it is _ 
confined, in the intended objects on which it deter- 
mines to act, to some future time. However vari- 
ous the actions which we resolve to do or not to do, 
they must be done or avoided hereafter. Yet this 
future time admits of various modifications in rela- 
tion to the will; we can resolve to do an act imme- 
diately, or at some future time more or less distant ; 
we can resolve absolutely or conditionally. The 
object of every act of volition or choice is the per- 
formance or non-performance of some one or more 
of the five active operations; and one trait of dif: 
ference between them is, that, while some one or 
other of the five active operations is always going 
forward in the mind, the act of choice occurs more 
rarely and at intervals, either to give a new direc- 
tion or continued energy to the current active proe 
cess. 


Our entire view of the will therefore resolves 
itself into the following features. 

I. The soul of man does possess the power of 
free, uncontrolled choice. 

If. In the exercise of this power, the soul is in- 
fluenced (but not certainly or irresistibly deter- 
mined) by the following things: 

1. By its two constitutional inclinations, which 
relate only to the general end to be aimed at. 

2. By the motive power of entities without the 
mind, ‘These relate to the specific means for the 
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attainment of the ends pointed out by our constitu- 
tional inclinations. ‘These entities are the follow- 
ing: (a.) Our bodily appetites. (0.) All other ex- 
ternal entities. 

3. By our knowledge of these entities, either ret- 
rospective or prospective. This knowledge em- 
braces truth of every kind, which, by generating 
conviction and exciting feeling, exerts a definite 
motive influence. 

4. By the habitual state of our feelings on similar 
or related subjects, or, to speak more accurately, by 
the state of our susceptibility of feeling from the ob- 
ject in question; that is, from the degree in which 
our feelings are susceptible of being excited by said 
object. Every feeling is individual, and more or 
less transient in its nature. Every individual feeling 
must be excited anew in each individual case, either 
by its appropriate objective entity, or by our knowl- 
edge of it, retrospective or prospective. But our sus- 
ceptibility for feeling is permanent, and is increased 
or diminished, in each individual, by his mental hab- 
its. Thus the ambitious man habitually seeks the 
gratification of his second constitutional inclination, 
the love of well-being, by the pursuit of human ap- 
plause. By this habit, the susceptibility of his mind 
to pleasure from demonstrations of popular appro- 
bation, and pain from the reverse, is augmented. 

- Thus also the sensualist habitually seeks the grat- 
ification of his second constitutional inclination, the 
love of well-being or pleasure, in the pursuit of ob- 
jects of licentious indulgence. 

His mental associations cluster around such 
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scenes, and his spontaneous mental operations re- 
cur to them. By this habit the susceptibility of his. 
mind to be influenced by such objects is greatly 
increased. ‘I'hus, every circumstance, however re- 
motely connected with such scenes, becomes a 
temptation to him, and every exposure to direct 
temptation acquires a double influence on his mind. 
And thus it is that his volitions, in view of such 
circumstances of temptation, will obviously be in- 
fluenced by the state of his susceptibility for feeling 
in reference to them. | 

The native activity of the soul prompts us to ac- 
tion. 

The constitutional inclinations of the soul deter- 
mine the general character of the ends, or results, 
at which we aim. 

Our knowledge presents to us the various entities, 
with their different and relative properties, by ac- 
tive operations upon which the proposed end may be 
attained in various ways and in different degrees. - 

The different entities exert a motive power pro- 
portional to their relative adaptation to accomplish 
the end proposed, and influenced by the habitual 
state of our feelings on related subjects ; and, final- 
ly, in view of all these circumstances, the soul freely 
determines in its choice of the different possible 
means of attaining the desired end. We therefore 
define the will as follows : 

The wit is that power of the soul by which it 
freely determines, in view of motives, either now or 
hereafter, absolutely or conditionally, to perform or 
not to perform some one or more of the five active 
operations. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Spontaneous Occurrence of the Active Oper- 
attons. 


When the attention of the soul is withdrawn, the 
greater part, if not all the five active operations, are 
carried on spontaneously, viz., inspectiou, arrange- 
ment, modification, the intellectual agency concern- 
ed in physical action, and intellectual intercourse 
with other minds. 

The difference between the voluntary and spon- 
taneous active operations seems to consist chiefly in 
the following circumstances : 

1. The former are the results of volition in their 
commencement, that is, are always begun in conse- 
quence of volition; while the latter are not com- 
menced in consequence of volition, but result from 
an inherent constitutional disposition of the mind to 
be always, during waking hours, engaged in some 
active operation. The reason why one active op- 
eration is spontaneously engaged in rather than an- 
other, or why one entity is the subject of its action 
rather than another, seems to be a previous habit 
formed by frequent or late voluntary action of the 
same kind, on the same entities, or on our mental 
representatives of them. Habit is an increased 
facility in the performance of any active operation, 
resulting from repeated acts of the same kind. 
Habit not only renders the performance of any op- 
eration more easy, but also enables us to perform 
it with greater perfection and success. It is truly 
surprising with what facility and perfection we are 
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able to perform many active operations when long- 
continued practice has rendered them habitual; | 
which at first we could perform at all only with the 
greatest difficulty. After years of continued prac- 
tice, a student will commit to memory a given piece ~ 
of composition, in one fifth of the time at first re- 
quisite for the task. An expert performer on the 
pianoforte will with ease execute some of the most 
intricate and difficult pieces of music, which he 
could not perform at all, in proper time, before long 
practice had established the habit from which his 
ability results. ‘The same is true of all intellectual 
operations: habit makes them easy, and, in most 
cases, pleasant. ‘This principle of habit seems to 
be nothing more than the progressive development 
of the powers of the soul by continued practice, 
and is applicable more or less to every part of our 
mental and bodily organism, not excepting even 
the constitutional inclinations of the soul. It is wit- 
nessed in the rapid reasonings, the almost intuitive 
conclusions of the experienced logician, in the dec- 
lamation of the orator, and in the skill and expert- 
ness of every species of mechanical operation. 

The improvement of the different senses is a 
subject of great extent and peculiar interest; but 
we shall not pursue it farther. 

The formation of these habits is voluntary, but 
their subsequent action is spontaneous. When we 
say, the formation of these habits is voluntary, we 
do not mean that there are not, in the constitutional 
structure of our minds and bodies, more opportuni- 
ties, yea, constant temptations, to the formation of 
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some particular habits rather than others. The 
contrary is evidently the fact. There seems to be, 
even in the mind itself, a greater aptitude for the 
formation of sinful habits than of such as are holy. 
Fewer voluntary acts will create or form a sinful 
habit, and the habit resulting from any given num- 
ber of voluntary sinful acts is stronger than would 
result from the same number of acts of a different 
character. ‘The perverted state of our bodily pro- 
pensities, since the fall, also leads men into frequent 
temptations to sin. ‘The bodily propensity is invol- 
untary, but the indulgence of the inspection of ob- 
jects to which it prompts is voluntary and sinful, 
and is one cause of the formation of sinful habits. 

2. Voluntary active operations are carried on with 
much more attention and energy than those which 
are spontaneous. 

The spontaneous operations of the mind in many 
persons constitute far the greater part of all their 
mental action; and in all persons, even in those 
most constantly engaged in duties or labours, men- 
tal or bodily, they occupy much of their time. In- 


deed, it is the spontaneous action of an individual 


that exhibits his real character. Hence, as the 
spontaneous action results from that which is vol- 
untary, and is correspondent with it, either holy or 
unholy, it is evident that we are responsible to God, 
not only for our voluntary action, but also for that 
which is spontaneous, i. e., for the mental habits by 
which we are characterized. ‘This spontaneous ac- 
tion has for its materials, like our voluntary action, 
entities, simple or composite, past, present, or future. 
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An important fact of a physiological nature 
touching this subject is, that spontaneous active 
operations are much less debilitating to the mind 
than voluntary. ‘he more entirely we can with- 
hold the mind from voluntary action, and even 
from intense attention to a process of spontaneous 
thought, the more complete is this state of rest. 
Hence, riding on horseback or walking in company 
with others, by presenting a series of changing ob- 
jects to the mind, and preventing us from entering 
on a very attentive inspection of any of them, is 
excellent relaxation. A solitary walk of a student, 
in which he becomes absorbed in the customary 
subjects of his pursuit, is but an ambulatory study, 
and affords very slight relaxation to the mind. On 
this principle, the different debilitating tendency of 
various species of mental exercise can be regularly 
graduated. Hach mental process will debilitate in 
proportion to its difficulty to the student, and to the 
degree of attention requisite to its performance. — 

When the mind is fatigued, or, for any reason 
whatever, does not engage by volition in any of the 
five active processes, some of them will invariably 
occur in a spontaneous, indifferent, and careless 
manner; so that we have little, and sometimes no, 
recollection of the operation so long as it proceeds 
in this spontaneous way. ‘The operations which oc- 
cur spontaneously with the greatest frequency belong 
chiefly to the process of inspection, and they are gen- 
erally such as are most frequently, or have been 
most recently, engaged in in a voluntary manner. 

I, Spontaneous Inspection.—In the spontaneous 
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inspection of entities, or their mental representa- 
tives, the mind is found generally to proceed in 
several uniform ways. 

(1.) It seems to follow the relations of the enti- 
ties, which are the subjects of its inspection. The 
relations which are most frequently followed are 
sameness, contrariety, contiguity—temporal, local, 
or numerical—and causation. But all the other 
relations are also occasionally pursued in our spon- 
taneous inspections. Perhaps the relative frequen- 
cy with which each of the relations is pursued in 
spontaneous inspection, is not materially different 
from the order in which those relations have been 
enumerated. But the course of the mental train 
of action is often changed by one or more of the 
_ principles yet to be enumerated. 

(2.) There is a tendency in spontaneous inspec- 
tion to pursue, in preference, the train of those en- 
tities which have most frequently been the subjects 
of its voluntary attention. Thus, the mind of the 
mathematician pursues its spontaneous rambles in 
the regions of mathematical science; the mind of 
the sensualist recurs to the objects of his sinful grat- 
ification ; and the mind of the faithful Christian de- 
lights to dwell upon the topics connected with his 
high and holy calling. And if several persons, of 
different pursuits, were requested to give us some 
account of their reminiscences of a recent tour which 
they had made, the memory of the farmer would 
spontaneously recur to the agricultural productions 
of the country through which he had passed ; the 
painter would think first of the landscapes, the 
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statesman of some political intelligence which he 
had obtained, and the Christian, of an interesting 
conversation which he had heard on the subject of | 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

(3.) The mind more readily recurs to those ob- 
jects which have lately been the subjects of its at-— 
tention. 

(4.) It pursues more frequently those entities 
which excite the most pleasant feelings and gratify 
the second constitutional inclination. This incli- 
nation, or love of well-being, is not, in itself, sin- 
ful; on the contrary, the joys and pleasures of re- 
ligion itself are sought in accordance with its dic- 
tates. But it becomes sinful when it is so inordi- 
nate as to outweigh the sense of obligation to obey 
the fitness of things, to obey the strongest evidence, 
that is, to obey truth. ‘This preponderating influ- 
ence is found in all unconverted persons by nature, 
and thus all by nature are sinners. 

(5.) The mind is diverted from the pursuit of the 
above-mentioned relations in its spontaneous op- 
erations, by the immediate action of some entities, 
at the time, through the bodily organs. 

(6.) It is interrupted by volition. While en- 
gaged in spontaneous action we may, for some rea- 
son or other, resolve to do something, i. e., to en- 
gage in some active process, and thus the sponta- 
neous character of our mental action is instantly 
interrupted and succeeded by a process of a volun- 
tary nature. 

These spontaneous retrospections have, by some 
‘recent metaphysicians, been termed suggestions, 
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This word, though it conveys something of the char- 
acter of these operations, seems not to be well select- 
ed as their generic and characteristic appellation. 
It seems to represent one item in a train of consec- 
utive reminiscences or associations, as the agent 
that causes the occurrence of the other, while the 
mind is regarded rather as the passive recipient of 
these influences. In reality, however, the mind is 
the active subject; its spontaneous rambles result 
from the constitutional activity of its nature, while 
in these rambles it, by a law of its nature, pursues 
in preference the channel of those natural relations 
between the different entities or objects which real- 
ly subsist between them, or those artificial rela- 
tions constituted in the course of events, or those 
habits of mind which proceed from individual vol- 
untary action. ‘The principles regulating these as- 
sociations are therefore intelligible, and it is also 
evident that, to a certain extent, they are the re- 
sult of our most frequent voluntary actions. Their 
character is therefore, though not immediately, yet 
ultimately, in a great measure under our control. 
And just so far as this is the case, we are evidently 
responsible for the moral character of our sponta- 
neous reminiscences and other spontaneous mental 
operations. 

II. The operations of Arrangement are also some- 
times carried on spontaneously. If, in passing along 
the road, we see any animal, and especially one of 
rare occurrence, how often do we not spontaneously 
arrange it with the class of quadrupeds, or bipeds, 
&c., as the case may be; how often do we not 
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compare it to other similar animals, and thus spon- 
taneously arrange the two by the relation of same-_ 
ness. Every figure of comparison used by extem- 
poraneous speakers, consists of spontaneous arrange- 
ments according to the relation of similarity, ex-_ 
pressed in words. And when a person of well-dis- 
ciplined mind hears a fact which has an important 
probative bearing, he instantly and previous to voli- 
tion, even in the act of rapidly reading a book, ar- 
ranges it with other facts bearing on the same sub- 
ject. 

III. The process of modification very seldom oc- 
curs spontaneously, especially in persons of veracity 
and conscientious character; yet, doubtless, the 
mind of the novelist, who has habituated himself by 
voluntary effort to the very frequent fabrication of 
fiction, will, when left unoccupied, sometimes form 
such combinations spontaneously. 

IV. The mental process regulating our physical 
action is very often exercised spontaneously. How 
many motions of the hands, or feet, or entire body 
do we not daily perform from mere habit, without 
volition. How often does the musician find him- 
self engaged in the spontaneous act of singing, and 
the ambitious orator, in practising emphatic and pe- 
culiar pronunciation. How often do some men 
spontaneously fumble their watch-key, or play with 
their penknife, without being aware of the fact. In 
short, all those actions of the body, which are said 
to be performed from mere habit, are spontaneous 
operations. Men sometimes, and with truth, as- 
sign it as an excuse for particular actions, that they 
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did them without thinking, did them unintentional- 
ly; doubtless some of these acts are spontaneous. 
Sometimes, however, physical action is performed 
in a manner which does not properly fall within the 
division either of spontaneous or voluntary action, 
but is properly attributed to instinct. 

V. The process of intellectual intercourse is some- 
times carried on spontaneously, in a revery; as is 
evident from our making articulate sounds in the 
same spontaneous manner to express our ideas. 
How often do those who are in the habit of talking 
much, such as children and some talkative superan- 
nuated persons, talk not only without a volition, but 
even contrary to a resolution not to do so. 


A PRAGMATIC VIEW 


OF THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE WAKING MIND; 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF EXEMPLIFYING THE PRECEDING 
PRINCIPLES. 


I. Wuen a superabundance of animal and men- 
tal vigour has been accumulated during sleep, we 
make a transition from the sleeping to the active, 
conscious, waking state. ‘This transition is, in gen- 
eral, independent of our wishes, and seems to be 
the result of the stimulating or exciting influence 
of the principle of animal vigour, accumulated du- 
ring sleep. In some cases the act of awaking is 
produced by the uneasiness resulting from the ac- 
cumulation of some of the products of the animal 
economy, such as the pressure of the urine on the 
bladder in persons advanced in years, and some 
other cases which might be cited; but these we 
should regard as mere exceptions to the general — 
rule. Persons labouring under such difficulties, 
awake before the time in which the system would 
spontaneously return to the condition of cerebral 
preponderance or waking action. And if the ac- 
cumulated vigour is not yet sufficient to produce 
this effect by itself, the auxiliary stimulus of the 
light of returning day will aid in exciting us to a 
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waking state. This is demonstrated by the fact, 
that all persons can sleep longer and more soundly 
ina dark, than ina light room. ‘Thus the adorable 
Author of our being admonishes us, that night is 
the proper time for sleep, and that the artificial 
perversions of day and night, which are met with 
in some of the more fashionable ranks of society, 
are not only contrary to the constitution of our na- 
ture, but also detrimental to our health. 

II. The moment we make the transition from the 
sleeping to the waking state, the mind begins to 
act, and the body, particularly the muscles and or- 
gans of sense, become subservient to the mind. 
The first action of the waking mind seems gener- 
ally to be spontaneous; in most cases it consists in 
the spontaneous inspection of the objects surround- 
ing our bed. Sometimes this spontaneous inspec- 
tion gives rise to voluntary action, such as the re- 
flection, i. e., the voluntary retrospection, of some 
entities related to those spontaneously seen by us 
and recalled by them. Thus, from the light per- 
ceived in the room, the mind of pious habits will 
revert to the great Father of lights from whom it 
comes, and to the value of that spiritual light, which 
constitutes the Christian’s greatest and most con- 
stant source of happiness on earth and expected 
bliss in heaven. The worldly-minded, from the 
inspection of the same light, will be led to reflect 
on some profitable business or pursuit which this 
light enables them to prosecute. In this manner 
more or less time is spent until the next prominent 
active operation is engaged in, viz., 
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III. The voluntary actions of physical agency, 
such as rising, dressing, washing, &c. If we in- 


quire in what manner these voluntary actions take 


place, we trace them to the constitutional inclina- 
tion to obey the fitness of things actively prompt- 


ing us to perform what is right, fit, suitable, profit- 


able, or agreeable to the Divine will. We have a 
knowledge that it is right or fit to rise in the morn- 
ing, and, invited by the joint influence of these 
several considerations, we voluntarily determine to 
perform the active operation. Here,-then, we dis- 
tinguish the following several things : 

1. Our constitutional vigour compels us to act 
either spontaneously or voluntarily, i. e., it keeps 
the mind always engaged in some active process 
during waking hours. 

2. ‘The constitutional inclinations of the soul in- 
cline us to the end, viz., obedience to the fitness, 
or propriety, or constitution of things, or pursuit of 
pleasure. 

3. Our knowledge of the manner in which that 
end will be accomplished, determines the means or 
individual acts to be performed, Inasmuch as duty, 
fitness, profit, love of pleasure, often all dictate the 
performance of the same action, persons of differ- 
ent character will frequently do the same act from 
different motives. This is a very important fact, 
and shows that the moral worth of actions must be 
judged by the view or motive from which they 
were performed. ‘Those who are in the habit of 
being influenced by the love of gain, i. e., of self, 
and personal advantage, ‘will rise early, because 
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they know early rising to be a means of enabling 
them to transact more business, and accumulate 
wealth. | 

4. The same view seems to be exemplified in the 
daily duties of men. The Christian is prompted, 
by an habitual regard to the first constitutional incli- 
nation, to obey the moral fitness or obligation, i. e., 
to obey the Divine will. He knows that the act 
of offering up his morning and evening sacrifice to 
the Author and Preserver of his life, is a means or 
instance of obedience to his will, and thus performs 
it with benefit and delight. With the same motive 
he pursues his daily business, because he regards it 
as a means of supporting his family and of glorify- 
ing his God. The man of the world engages in 
the same various occupations of the day from dif- 
ferent motives, some more and others less honour- 
able in their nature. 

Thus, throughout the day, various active opera- 
tions are voluntarily engaged in and pursued. The 
intervals between these voluntary operations are 
filled up with spontaneous active processes, the na- 
ture of which, as has been already explained, will 
be influenced by the prevailing habits of voluntary 
engagement of each individual. Thus, between 
the voluntary and spontaneous processes, between 
labours and intermissions of labour, the day is pass- 
ed. To the several customary meals the individual 
is invited, partly by the recurrence of stated times, 
partly by the solicitations of his periodical appetites, 
and partly by other circumstances. 

The close of the engagements of the day and 
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evening, ordinarily finds every individual somewhat 
languid, and finally a feeling of exhaustion or drow- . 
siness ensues, and sooner or later the cerebral gives 
way to the preponderance of the ganglionic action, 
and he relapses into the state of sleep in which the | 
vigour of his system, if he be in health, is again re- 
cruited, and he prepared to pass through the same 
routine of another day. 


OF DREAMS. 


Berore closing the discussions of this volume, it 
may not be improper to add a few words on the 
subject of another species of spontaneous mental 
operations, which, though properly belonging to the 
diseased action of the soul, is of such frequent oc- 
currence, and oftentimes attended by so slight a 
derangement of the bodily functions, that it is pop- 
ularly, though erroneously, regarded as a healthy 
state of mental action. 

The existence of mankind in this life, is divided 
by a clear and definite line into two very different 
states; that of dormancy, and the waking state. 
Between these two conditions, the life of man and 
of every other animate being is spent. It is our 
waking action that properly belongs to us as moral 
beings, and constitutes the appropriate agency of 
man in life. Indeed, it seems to be the design of 
the Author of our nature, that sleep should be, as 
in healthy subjects it actually is, an entire cessation 
from all conscious mental action. Habitual, deep 
sleep is a characteristic of sound general health ; 
- and those who enjoy the highest degree of it are 
not conscious of dreaming at all. It, however, not 
unfrequently happens, that disease affects our bodily 
functions, and disturbs the exact relation which or- 
dinarily subsists between them and the soul, thus 
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rendering less distinct the line of separation be- 
tween our sleeping and our waking hours. 

Sleep being properly a physical phenomenon, — 
belonging in common to man, to irrational animals, 
and, in a subordinate sense also, to the vegetable 
kingdom, its particular discussion does not fall with- | 
in the design of our work. In animals it is a most 
important and salutary restorative process of nature. 
It is a fact of daily observation, that the perform- 
ance of the various. mental and bodily operations, 
during our waking hours, exhausts the animal vig- 
our of the system, and that this exhaustion in a 
healthy subject naturally predisposes to sleep, and 
results in it. Equally well established is the posi- 
tion, that the healthy subject awakes with the re- 
turning light of the morning, refreshed by sleep, 
and conscious of the feelings of renovated life and 
vigour, but without any recollection of having been 
disturbed by dreams. Yet it may, perhaps, be pos- 
sible to excite dreams in a healthy subject, by de- 
signedly acting on his bodily senses during his sleep, 
and the same effect may with equal probability be 
produced, when such impression is made accident- 
ally. But we suppose that no healthy person will 
have any recollection of dreams, unless thus acted 
on from without. 

As we recollect some dreams ourselves, and as 
others have discovered from our talking, and walk- 
ing, and other actions in sleep, that we did dream 
when we had no recollection of it ourselves, the 
probability is, that the soul is essentially active, that 
active operations are always going on spontaneous- 
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ly when we are asleep. ‘This is rendered the more 
probable, because many of the dreams recollected 
by us, occurred, while others who observed us saw 
that our bodies were perfectly motionless, and sup- 
posed us to be enveloped in profound sleep. The 
most perfect repose of the body, therefore, affords 
no argument against the supposition of constant, 
spontaneous, mental processes. 

Dreams may be regarded as those spontaneous 
trains of mental operation, which occur, when sleep 
has, in a great measure, suspended that self-control, 
through reason and volition, which we possess, and 
ordinarily exercise when awake. The term dream 
has often been confined to those trains of thought, 
of which we retain some recollection in our waking 
state. But it is also applied to the cases observed 
by others, though not recollected by ourselves, and 
is in its nature equally applicable to all other in- 
stances of mental action in sleep. 

The correctness of this view of dreams is strong- 
ly corroborated by the fact, that we often have no 
recollection of them until some time after, when they 
are recalled to our memory by some related thought 
or occurrence, which would, on the principles of 
association, have recalled the same train, if it had 
first occurred when we were awake. 

In dreams the exercise of reason and volition is 
not entirely suspended; although it is probably 
more in a defect of the exercise of these powers 
than in anything else, that dreams differ from our 
waking reveries or unrestricted spontaneous mental 
trains. We can and do sustain conversations ei- 
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ther mentally or orally ; we enact scenes, and per- 
form various achievements; in short, all the differ- | 
ent powers of the mind appear sometimes to be 
exerted in dreams, though with various degrees of 
imperfection. 'The farmer has sometimes engaged 
in threshing his grain, the lawyer has prepared his 
argument, and the preacher has imagined himself 
in the great assembly, and proclaimed to listless 
walls the truths of his holy religion. Such cases 
of somniloquism and somnambulism are within the 
knowledge of all. Other instances of still more 
singular and extraordinary morbid action of the 
mind are on record; but, as they do not properly 
fall within the limits of our science, we pass them 
in silence. From the map of the mind in its healthy 
state, which we have endeavoured to present, we 
perceive evidence enough that we are ‘ wonder- 
fully and fearfully,’’ and, at the same time, benev- 
olently ‘‘ made ;”’ and that we ‘ should praise the 
Lord for his goodness and his wonderful works to 
the children of men.”’ | 

It is an interesting peculiarity of dreams, that 
they often disregard the exact relations of time and 
space. ‘Though the scenes are passed through with 
the utmost rapidity of waking thought, we some- 
times suppose them all to have been real, and ima- 
gine that months, and sometimes years, have trans- 
pired in their occurrence. This singular circum- 
stance may be owing, among other things, to two 
causes ; to the fact, that in sleep we hold no com- 
munion with the visible world through the senses, 
by which, especially through the succession of night 
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and day, and the aid of memory, we have learned 
to measure time, even in its minor fractions, and 
also the fact, that the exercise of judgment is chiefly 
suspended, by which, in our waking state, we can 
distinguish between fact and fiction. 

From this view of the nature of dreams, it fol- 
lows, that however fantastic and unnatural they 
may sometimes be, yet there will, on the whole, be 
some analogy between the dreams of any individ- 
ual, and the habitual traits and peculiarities of his 
mind when awake, The poet, the mathematician, 
the lawyer, the politician, the agriculturist, the me- 
chanic, and the minister of religion, will all find in 
their habitual dreams some special relation to their 
waking pursuits. Even the peculiarities of genius 
may often be traced in dreams. ‘The moral char- 
acter, which is frequently concealed during waking 
hours, will sometimes be betrayed in dreams; and 
the Rev. Mr. Young, in his ‘‘ Record of Provi- 
dence,”’ relates an instance of a murderer in Eng- 
land, whose dreams ied to his-arrest and convic- 
tion, seven years after he had committed the crime, 
for which he was eventually executed. 

It is also evident from the nature of dreams, that 
there can be nothing ominous or prophetic in them. 
We do not affirm that no dream was ever of this 
character. The Almighty doubtless can, and, as 
the Volume of Inspiration teaches, has communi- 
cated his will to some individuals in the form of 
dreams. But this was as certainly miraculous, as 
if the same communication had been made in open 
day by a voice from Heaven. What we maintain 
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is, that dreams have nothing ominous or prophetic 
in their own nature. As they are spontaneous pro- 
cesses of the mind, they depend for their character, 
im some measure, on the voluntary waking habits, 
from which they result. As the peculiarities of. 
these spontaneous processes arise from the suspen- 
sion of the exercise of judgment and reason in ~ 
sleep, they must evidently be entitled to less confi- 
dence than our waking thoughts. And the adven- 
titious influences on the senses, which tend still far- 
ther to modify them, cannot fail to divest them of 
all claim to confidence. Such are our natural 
dreams. The fact, that one dream in a million has 
some resemblance to an event that succeeds, only 
proves that in these cases men may form somewhat 
correct anticipations of coming events when awake, 
and that the same conjecture may recur to them in 
their sleep, and constitute the burden of their pro- 
phetic dreams ! | 
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CHAPTER III. 


RECAPITULATION, FOR THE PURPOSE OF REVIEWS. 


Intropuction. Methodology of Mental Philoso- 
phy. Difference between Mathematical and Men- 
tal Science, p. 13-20. 

Mental Philosophy is that science which discusses 

the properties and operations of the human soul, p. 
21. Various names have been attached to this sci- 
ence, such as Metaphysics, Anthropology, Psychol- 
ogy, p. 2l, 22. 
- The proper materials of this science doubtless 
are, not the supposed faculties, of which we know 
nothing directly, but the known phenomena of the 
mind, and all those other entities, or existences, 
which exert an influence upon these phenomena, or 
are concerned in their production, p. 22, 23. 

In the classification of mental operations, various 
systems have been adopted. The first, and most 
generally received in the English dhiissopnitad 
world, is that into Nine Faculties of the Mind: viz.; 
Perception, Consciousness, Conception, Judgment, 
Memory, Reasoning, Conscience, Feeling, and Vo- 
lition, p. 23, 24. 

Dr. Reid, adopting in the main this classifica- 
tion, separates these faculties or powers into two 
general classes, viz., Intellectual Powers and Active 
Powers. 
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Mr. Stewart adds to these a third general class, 
viz., Social Powers. 

Dr. Brown’s celebrated division is into two class- 
es: External and Internal Affections or States of the — 
Mind, p. 25, 26. 

The German division into three faculties, Sens?- 
bilities, Understanding, and Will. Professor Up- — 
ham’s view, p. 26. 

Unable, after mature deliberation, to adopt either 
of these divisions, we propose another, founded, not 
upon the unknown and supposed faculties or es- 
sence of the mind, but upon those mental phenom- 
ena which are known to us. It is a threefold di- 
vision, into Cognitive Ideas, Sentient Ideas, and Ac- 
tive Operations, p. 27. 

Difference between this and the German system. 
(a.) In its principle. (.) In its lines of division. 
(c.) In the contents of the different parts, p. 28, 

On the extent of the several parts of this divis- 
ion, p. 29, : 


I. The Cognitive class embraces Perceptions, 
Acts of Consciousness, Conceptions, Judgments, 
Recollections, Results of Reasoning, and the Dic- 
tates or Decisions of Conscience, p. 29. 

II. The Sentient class embraces Sensations, Emo- 
tions, Affections, and Passions, p. 32. 

III. The Active class embraces Volitions, Pro- 
cesses of Reasoning, the Act of Memorizing, the In- 
tellectual Act of communicating our thoughts to 
others, and some other processes, p. 32. 
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PART 1. 
COGNITIVE IDEAS. 

Cognitive Ideas are acquired by the mind through 
the medium of certain parts of the body called or- 
gans of sense, when these organs are brought into 
a particular relation to external objects, and from 
the operations and powers of the mind of which we 
are conscious. In this acquisition we distinguish 
three things, p. 34, 35. 

First. The external entity, or object of knowl- 
edge ; 

Secondly. The knowledge itself; and, 

Thirdly. The process by which the knowledge 
is obtained. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF OBJECTIVE ENTITIES AS SUBJECTS OF OUR KNOWL- 
EDGE, p. 30. 
SECTION I. 
Of the different classes of Entities, p. 40. 
We constitutionally judge external entities to be 
_ possessed of real objectivity, i. e., to have an ac- 
tual existence out of our minds. An entity is any- 
thing whatever, of which we can have an idea, p. 30. 
When we examine the whole mass of our ideas 
which are cognitive in their nature, we find that all 
relate to one or other of the following fourteen 
classes of entities and their relations: Solids, Li- 
quids, Gases, Light, Caloric, Electric Fluid, Mag- 
netic Principle, Space, Number, Time, Mind, Spir- 
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it, Glorified Bodies, Deity, p. 39. Nature of our 
knowledge of God, p. 40. . 

The peculiarities of Time, Space, and Number: 
as three universal, fundamental entities created by 
God, of entirely peculiar properties, in which, or in 
the forms of which, all other created entities exist, 
p. 43. 

No one denies that we have ideas relating to all 
these classes, but not all are agreed as to the ques- 
tion whether they are ideas of realities. It is our 
opinion that they are. 


SECTION II. 
Division of these Classes, p. 52. 

All these classes of entities may be referred to _ 
two generic kinds, viz., Absolute and Concrete En- 
tities. 

Absolute are those of which we can conceive 
without reference to the concrete class. They are 
Space, Time, and Number. 

Concrete are those of which we cannot conceive 
except as existing in the absolute class, or being re- 
lated to it. They are all the others except Space, 
Time, and Number. 


SECTION III. 
Subdivision of Individual Entities, p. 53. 
Entities may be subdivided into Substantive, Ad- 
jective, and Composite. 
A Substantive Entity is that to which any num- 
ber of coexisting properties appertains. 


An Adjective Entity is any one property of a sub- 
stantive entity. 
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A Composite Entity consists of two or more ad- 
jective entities, viewed in regard to some relation 
existing between them. ssa 


OSU tT LOIN LY: 
Relations of Entities. 
1. Of Absolute Entities, p. 56. 
(a.) Equality, diversity, antecedence, subse- 
quence, &c., of Time. 
(b.) Equality, difference, progression or ratio, 
plurality, minority, &c., of Number. 
(c.) Equality, diversity, contiguity, remoteness, 
_ superiority, and inferiority of Space. 
2. Of Concrete Entities ta each other. 
_. (a.) Similarity and diversity. 
/ (b.) Contiguity or remoteness, as to space, time, - 
and number. | 

(c.) Fitness, physical, intellectual, and moral. 

(d.) Analogy. 

(e.) Causation or agency. (a.) Mechanical, ei- 
ther uniform or contingent; (.) Instinctive; and 
(c.) Moral. 

3. Between Absolute and Concrete Entities. 

These, (a.) in regard to number, are Addition, 
Multiplication, Subtraction, and Division; which 
are active relations of agency performed by the con- 
crete entity man on our ideas of the absolute entity 
number. (b.) Space. (c.) Time. 

These Relations are, (a.) Transitive or Intransi- 
tives 
(6.) Absolute or Hypothetical. 

(c.) Retrospective, Present, or Prospective. 


Ss 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF OUR COGNITIVE IDEAS, OR MENTAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF ENTITIES. 


SECTION L.,, p. 64. 
Of the exact Nature of those of our Ideas which are 
Knovledge. 

They belong to the class of entities termed Mind, 
but are distinct from the mind, and are, with cer- 
tain qualifications, representatives of things actual- 
ly existing. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Criteria by which the Cognitive Class of Ideas is 
distinguished, p. 64. 

I. The Cognitive Ideas have for their objects en- 
tities existing out of the mind, or some mental op- 
eration of our own or other minds. 

II. The Cognitive Ideas are dependant for their 
character on the entities themselves. 

III. The Cognitive Ideas presuppose the previ- 
ous existence of the entities, from which they are 
derived. 


SECTION III. 


On the Nature and Sources of Error in our Cognitive 
Ideas, p. 68. 

In order to obtain a correct view of this extremely 
important subject, it 1s necessary first to make some 
remarks upon the nature and divisions of truth. 

All truths may be divided into three classes; viz., 

I. Real or Objective Truths; that is, objective 
entities existing in nature. 
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II. Idealistic or Subjective Truths ; i. e., correct 
mental representatives of objective Entities. 

View of the ancient Realists and Nominalists, and 
of modern German Realism and Idealism; Trans- 
cendental Idealism of Kant. 

III. Nominal Truths; i. e., correct mental repre- 
sentatives expressed by proper words. 

1. Sources of Involuntary Error, p. 74. 

_I. Incorrect original mental representatives of en- 
tities. ‘These may arise, 

(a.) From a hasty, superficial inspection of en- 
tities. 

(o.) From forgetfulness of the exact mental rep- 
resentative originally obtained, and a consequent 
misstatement of it. 

(c.) From listening to one part of a statement, 
and neglecting to listen to the whole. 

Il. Incorrect selection of sounds and written words, 
to express to others the true mental representative 
which we really have. 

Ill. The real imperfection of language, which 
does not furnish words to express our ideas exactly 
on all subjects, 

IV. Mistakes in judging of the motives of others. 

V. Unintentional illogical reasoning, 

VI. Misapprehension of a correct sentence, through 
ignorance of language, é 

2. Sources of Voluntary Error, p. 76, 

I. Intentional misstatement of entities, simple or 
composite. 

II. Indulgence in the habit of mere high colouring, 
without directly stating a falsehood, 
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III. Errors resulting from voluntary ignorance. 

IV. The indulgence of prejudice in regard to per- | 
sons or things. 

V. The indulgence of passion. 

SECTION IV. 
Division of our Cognitive Ideas, p. 78. 

They may be divided in two ways: 

First, into Individual and Relative ; and, 

Secondly, into Retrospective, Present, and Pro- 
spective. 

I. Individual Knowledge. 'To this class belongs 
our knowledge of every individual substance in na- 
ture, and also of every individual property belong- 
ing to any entity. 

II. Relative Knowledge. 'To this class belongs 
our knowledge of composite entities; the greater 
part of our conceptions; geometrical axioms ; the 
relations of numbers; metaphysical axioms; moral 
abstract propositions; and belief, immediate and 
acquired. 

I. Retrospective Knowledge, p. 82. This is our 
knowledge of all our former cognitive, sentient, and 
active ideas, and is usually termed memory. 

It may be divided into spontaneous and voluntary. 

The extent of our spontaneous retrospective 
knowledge depends on, 

(a.) The natural aptitude of the mind for this ex- 
ercise; 1. e., the natural retentiveness of memory. 

(b.) The different degrees of logical accuracy with 
which our knowledge is arranged on paper, or in 
the mind, according to the different relations them- 
selves which subsist between the entities. 
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(c.) The frequency with which the knowledge to 
be retained was reviewed by the mind, and the in- 
terest which was felt in it. | 

Our retrospective knowledge will be increased by 
the following methods : 

{a.) By thinking frequently of the ideas intended 
to be recollected. 

{b.) By reviewing those ideas together which we 
wish to recollect together, and in the very same or- 
der in which we wish to remember them. 

(c.) By connecting them, in the act of memori- 
zing, with some idea which we will be sure to rec- 
ollect at the intended time. 

{d.) By the habit of studying subjects rather than 
books. | 

{e.) By interesting our feelings in the subject. 

II. Present Knowledge, p. 86. 

Ill. Prospective Knowledge, p. 86. This is all 
our knowledge of the probable future existence of 
entities and their relations. 

(a.) The Subject of our prospective knowledge is 
always a composite entity ; viz., the relation between 
a present entity and a Saeeose future entity, 

(b.) The Bases of prospective knowledge ¢ are 
Analogy, Causation, and Revelation. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE ORGANIC PROCESS BY WHICH WE OBTAIN OUR 
IDEAS, p. 91. 


The influence of entities upon the mind is exert- 
ed either through the medium of every part of the 
S 2 


- 
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body, such as shape, &c.; or through particular 
parts of the body, called organs of sense. In ail 
cases, actual contact of some kind is necessary. . 

I. The eye affords us a knowledge of colour, p. 
93. It is by experience that we-are able to judge 
of the distance and shape of objects through the © 
sight. 

II. ‘The ear is a medium, not only of sound, but 
also of feelings of pleasure or pain, p. 94. 

Il]. The organ of touch, viz., the surface of the 
whole body, gives us a knowledge of the shape, tex- 
ture, solidity, and fluidity of objects, and pleasura- 
ble and painful feelings, p. 95. 

IV. Taste gives us a knowledge of flavours, and 
feeling, pleasant or unpleasant, p. 96. 

V. Smell gives us a knowledge of odours, and 
feeling, pleasant or unpleasant, p. 97. 

The connexion of the soul with bodily organs af- 
fords no proof of its materiality. 


PART IL. 
SENTIENT IDEAS, p. 100. 

Feeling is every degree of pleasure or pain me- 
diately or immediately excited in the mind by en- 
tities, simple or composite. 

Feelings are known by the following criteria: 

I. They have no object beyond themselves. 

II. Our feelings are not so absolutely dependant 
for their character on entities without us, as our 
knowledge is. 

III. Feelings are always preceded by a cogni- 
tion of the entity which mediately or immediately 
produces them, p. 104. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CLASSIFICATION OF OUR FEELINGS, p. 102. 


All Feelings are either, 

I. Individual; viz., those which have reference 
exclusively to ourselves; or, 

II. Relative ; viz., those which have a relation to 
some other sentient being, or other object. 

Joy, contentment, hope, sorrow, despair, 
and all other feelings of pleasure or pain 
derived through the bodily organs. 
| ‘The pleasures of taste, imagination, and 
| memory. 

Benevolent feelings: love, friendship, grati- 
tude, veneration, &c. 

| Malevolent feelings: hatred, malice, anger, 

&c. 

> | Sympathetic feelings: condolence, pity, com- 
passion, &e. 

Antipathetic feelings: envy, grudging, and 
what the Germans term Schadenfreude. 
Feelings may also be divided into Sensuous, In- 

tellectual, and Moral: and into Present, Retro- 

spective, and Prospective. 


Individual . 
Feelings. 


Relative 
Feelings. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF ENTITIES AS EXCITANTS OF FEELING, p. 104. 
SECTION I. 
All feeling, like knowledge, may be traced, me- 
diately or immediately, to entities without the mind, 
p. 104. 
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SECTION I. 


Fintities of every class possess some tendency, . 
though very different in degree, to excite feeling in 
the mind, p. 106. 

SECTION fit. 

The degrees in which different entities possess 
this exciting power are very different, and can be 
accurately learned only from experience; nor can 
any organ originally afford us this information, ex- 
cept the one through which the feeling is produced, 
p. 107. | 

I. The strongest influence is exerted by entities 
when they are brought into contact with their ap- 
propriate organ. 

II. The next strongest, when we have a prospect- 
ive knowledge that we shall, at some future time, 
probably be the subjects of their influence. 

. IIL “The next strongest, when they excite retro- 
spective feeling. | 

IV. Sympathetic feeling is weaker than its cor- 
responding direct feeling. 

V. The least influence is exerted by them, when 
we view merely their abstract tendency to produce 


feeling. 


SECTION IV. 

Entities of the classes of solidsand liquids ex- 
cite more feeling, and exert more motive power 
when near, than when far off, p. 109. 

SECTION V. 


The manner in which entities act in exciting feel- 
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ing, seems to be very similar to that observed in 
the production of knowledge, p. 109. 


SECTION VI. 


In feeling, as in knowledge, two things are ne- 
cessary ; Viz., 

I, The action of the entity on its appropriate or- 
gan; and, 

IJ. ‘The attention of the mind to that organ, p. 
110. 


CHAPTER III. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE MIND FOR FEELING, AND LAWS 
OF FEELING. 


First law. Sensation, no less than cognition, is an 
attribute of the mind and not of the body, p. 111. 

Second law. The original susceptibility of differ- 
ent minds for feeling is very different in degree. 
Influence of temperament: phlegmatic, choleric 
&c., temperament, p. 112. 

Third law. Excepting this diversity, which re- 
sults from the different temperaments, the relative 
degree of susceptibility for the influence of different 
entities is in all minds naturally the same, p. 113. 

Fourth law. Feeling is, in a great measure, in- 
voluntary at the time, p. 114. 

Fifth law. But we can add to or subtract from 
the duration or intensity of the feeling, by confining 
our attention to the exciting object, or directing it 
to another, p. 114. 

Sixth law. When any one feeling or purpose be- 
comes dominant and habitual in the soul, all others 
inconsistent with it are impaired, p. 114. 
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Seventh law. The two constitutional inclinations 
of the soul exert an influence upon the tendency 
of entities to excite feeling in the mind, p.115. 

Highth law. Entities always exert a greater in- 
fluence when first presented, on account of their 
novelty, p. 116. | 

Ninth law. Feelings produced in the same per- 
son, by the same entity, at different times, may be 
different, p. 116. 

Tenth law. The susceptibility for feeling is in- 
creased by attentive practice, p. 117. 

Eleventh law. Intense and long-continued feel- 
ing exhausts and fatigues the system, p. 118. 

Twelfth law. Susceptibility for feeling declines 
with age and with the decline of the constitution, 
though that be premature, p. 118. 

Thirteenth law. A negligent review of entities 
diminishes their tendency to produce feeling, p. 118. 

Fourteenth law. Time wears off retrospective 
feeling, p. 118. 

Fifteenth law. Feeling is, in general, not in- 
stantly excited, as knowledge is, p. 119. 

- Sixteenth law. The feelings connected with the 
gratification of our periodical appetites are pecu- 
liar <p.- 119! 

I. They are stronger in proportion to the length 
of previous abstinence, unless that be extreme. 

II. They are increased by the frequent attention 
of the soul to the entities capable of gratifying those 
appetites. 

JII. This feeling is diminished, and eventually 
suspended, by gratification. 
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IV. It is interrupted by the debility and inereas- 
ed by the vigour of the body. 

(a.) From the preceding considerations, it fol- 
lows that we are responsible in a great degree for 
our individual feelings, as also for the habitual state 
of our feelings or affections, p. 119. 

(o.) That feelings are individual, and transient, 
and continue no longer than the attention of the 
mind is directed to the entity or to the cognitive 
idea with which they are connected, p. 120. 

(c.) By the state of our affections or feelings, is 
meant the increased or diminished degree of habit- 
ual susceptibility for feelings of any particular kind, 
produced by continued voluntary practice, and also 
the increased or diminished tendency to the spon- 
taneous recurrence of the ideas of the entities, which 
produce the feelings in question, p. 120. 


PART III. 
ACTIVE OPERATIONS. 


Active Operations constitute the most important 
feature of our character as beings responsible to 
God, p. 123. 

The criteria by which they are known: 

I. Knowledge and feeling are inward effects pro- 
duced from without. Active operations are out- 
ward effects, or operations tending ad extra, pro- 
duced from within. 

II. Knowledge and feeling require the entities 
exciting them to have a previous existence ; but the 
active operations contemplated by our volitions, are 
future. : 7 
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III. The character of our active operations de- 
pends but little upon the entities upon sh cance: they. 
are exerted. 

The materials on which our active operations are 
performed, p. 125. 

I. The external objective entities of the different 
classes. | 

II. Past mental operations of every class. 

III. The natural signs by which these represent- 
atives are expressed. 


CHAPTER Lf. 


DIVISION AND DISCUSSION OF THE ACTIVE OPERATIONS 
OF THE SOUL. 

All active operations are alike as it respects mere 
activity, but differ in regard to the end contempla- 
ted; in the operation performed ; in the results of 
the action; and in the objects on which they ter- 
minate, p. 126. 


SECTION f. 
Of Inspection. 

Inspection is that active operation in which the 
attention of the soul is directed to some entity, sim- 
ple or composite ; prospective, present, or retro- 
spective, with a view to acquire some knowledge 
concerning it, p. 127. 

The specific object of inspection, in present entt- 
ties, may be, 

I. To obtain more correct mental vepresentatives 
of the properties of entities, p. 129. 

II. To give more vividness to our mental repre- 
sentatives of them. ‘ 
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III. To ascertain their relations. 

In retrospective entities, it may be, 

I. To revive their representatives, p. 131. 

II. To view their relations to each other. 

Inspection embraces the voluntary operations of 
Perception, Consciousness, Conception, Judgment, 
Recoliection, Analytic Reasoning, and Conscience. 
Also, the Act of Memorizing.— 


SECTION II. 
Arrangement, p. 135. 


Arrangement is that active operation of the soul 
by which we select some from among the mass, ei- 
ther of external entities themselves, or of our mental 
representatives of them, and place them, as wholes 
or units, in a particular order, with a view to a spe- 
eific purpose. : 

The purposes of this arrangement, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it may be made, are various: 

I. We may arrange them according to any one 
of the various relations of entities to each other; 
sameness, diversity, &c. 

II. We may arrange them according to any prin- 
ciple of genus, species, &c. 

III. We may arrange them according to the pro- 
bative relation of entities to a given proposition, or 
to the human mind. 

Here is included all syllogistic reasoning. 


SECTION ITI. 


Modification. 
Modification is that active operation of the soul 


T 
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by which we take some from among our mental 
representatives of real entities (rarely the objective 
entities themselves), and bring them into such forms 
or combinations as do not correspond to realities, 
p. 148. 

This operation differs from the preceding; be- 
cause, 

I. The operations of Inspection and Arrange- 
ment are performed as frequently on objective en- 
tities themselves as on our mental representatives 
of them; whereas, that of Modification is conver- 
sant chiefly about our mental representatives. 

II. '[he former two operations take our mental 
representatives of substantive entities as wholes or 
units, and leave them such throughout all the pro- 
cess of their influence; but Modification changes 
them from their natural state, and brings them into 
forms and combinations which do not actually cor- 
respond to real entities. 

Modification embraces, 

I. The process of Abstraction or Generalization. 

Among the results of this are, (a.) Geometrical 
axioms; (b.) Metaphysical axioms; (c.) Mathemat- 
ical truths; (d.) Moral general principles. 

Objection to Kant’s view of these truths, as 
knowledge a priorv. 

Il. Fictitious combinations of ideas. 

(a.) Fictitious simple entities; (0.) Fictitious 
composite entities or relations. 
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SECTION. TV. 


Mental Agency concerned in the production of Physical 
/Alction. | 

This embraces all voluntary control over the en- 
tire muscular system, by which alone motion is pro- 
duced in any part of the body, p. 148. 

The mode of this influence, of the action of mind 
on muscle, is inexplicable. 

In all cases of voluntary physical action, we can 
distinguish the following mental processes : 

I. ‘Phewolition to exert the bodily organ. 

Ij. The attention of the soul to that organ. 

III. The inspection of the material on which the 
operation is to be performed. 

IV. The active process of the mind conducting 
and regulating the physical action. 


SECTION V. 


Intellectual Intercourse. 


This process consists in exciting in others the 
ideas which they themselves have already obtained 
from those entities on which we wish them to think, 
and exciting them in such order, and in such com- 
binations, and with such adjective properties an- 
nexed, as we wish them to entertain, p. 150. 

This process is carried on in different ways: 

I. By speaking, or expressing our ideas by ar- 
ticulate sounds. 

We do not, however, by speaking, excite in oth- 
ers identically the same ideas which we connect 
with our words, but such ideas as they formerly at- 
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tached to the words which we utter. Every idea 
of a speaker is succeeded by the following operations | 
before it accomplishes its design, p. 154: 

, (a.) The idea of the speaker himself. 

(b.) The recollection of the idea of the sound for- 
merly associated with that idea by the speaker. 

(c.) His volition to articulate a similar sound. 

(d.) The articulating action of his organs on the 
expiring breath, to produce a similar sound. 

(e.) The hearer’s idea of the sound produced by 
the speaker’s voice. 

(f.) The hearer’s recollection of the similar sound 
which he himself had often made. 

(g.) The recurrence of the idea which he for- 
merly connected with the similar sound made by 
himself. 

The structure of the human articulating organs 
is such, that all men naturally make certain ele- 
mentary sounds; alphabetic sounds are, therefore, 
substantially the same in all languages, p. 156. 

Il. By gestures and muscular action of the coun- 
tenance, p. 157. Pantomime. 

Ill. By written signs. 

(a.) Alphabetical letters; (b.) Arithmetical fig- 
ures and signs; (c.) Musical notes. 


SECTION VI. 
Composition. 


Composition is not a distinct active operation, but 
is complex, consisting of voluntary inspection and 
arrangement of ideas of entities, simple or compos- 
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ite, together with the act of expressing the ideas 
thus arranged, by signs, on paper, p. 158. 

What are called new or original ideas are mere- 
ly old relations, for the first time viewed by the 
mind. 

SECTION VII. 
Attention, p. 160. 

Attention is likewise not a distinct operation ; be- 
cause, 7 

I. We cannot conceive of it as acting by itself, 
but only in connexion with some other operation 
of the mind. 

II. It does not give us any results of its action, 
distinct from those of the active operation with which 
it is combined. 

III. It is common to all the active operations. 

IV. It seems only to be a property of the active 
operation, conducted at the time. 

Attention is the energy of the soul exerted on some 
active operation. 

The causes which excite attention appear, in 
general, to be these: 

J. A volition to bestow attention on the perform- 
ance of some active operation. 

II. ‘The present interest or pleasure felt in the op- 
eration itself. 

ITI. Some impression from without made through 
the bodily organs. 

T 2 
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* 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MODE OF OCCURRENCE OF THE FIVE ACTIVE OP=- 
ERATIONS. 


Active Operations are either Voluntary or Spon- 
taneous, p. 163. 
SECTION I. 
Of the Voluntary Occurrence of the Active Operation. 


The active processes of the soul are voluntary, 
when undertaken from deliberate choice, p. 164. 

Do we perform acts of choice ? 

Yes; the certainty of our performing such acts 
rests upon the same basis with the certainty of our 
other mental operations, such as knowledge and 
feeling. 

What is the nature of acts of choice ? 

I. All men agree that acts of choice differ from 
acts of necessity. 

II. It is only for such actions that we accuse or 
excuse ourselves. 

III. All men agree that only for their own acts 
of choice, and the consequences of them, can they 
really and justly be held responsible, either by God 
or man. : 

IV. Every reflecting man, who has attained ma- 
ture development of mind, is conscious of the fact 
that he can and ought to regulate the voluntary ac- 
tions of his life according to certain fixed rules and 
principles, p. 165. 

But the soul is not left entirely free from bias in 
the performance of these acts of choice. There 
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are two constitutional inclinations by which it is 
materially influenced. 

I. The inclination to Action in accordance with 
the fitness of things, moral, intellectual, and physical. 
This inclines us naturally to speak the truth, and to 
do whatever is right. Crimes are the only excep- 
tion to the observance of this constitutional inclina- 
dion. 

II. The inclination to Well-being, or the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, present and ultimate, and the 
avoiding of pain. This embraces Ambition, Ava- 
rice, Lave of Novelty, Sensuality, Love of Science, 
and Social Inclination, &c. 

These inclinations are not faculties, nor mental 
operations, nor habits, but natural characteristics 
of the soul. 

The first of these inclinations is evidently the 
more noble; but in the natural state of man the 
second preponderates. 

These inclinations do not act irresistibly. The 
soul is secondly influenced by - 

1. Our own bodies, acting upon us 
External; through the bodily appetites. 
Entities. 1 2. All other entities in the universe, p. 
| 178. 

But these entities act not with irresistible force, 
else men would be compelled always to act vir- 
tuously, since God has made the inducements to 
virtue stronger than those to vice. Men can and 
do resist these motives. 

The native activity of the soul prompts us to ac- 
tion, p. 175. 
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The constitutional inclinations of the soul deter- 
mine the general character of the ends, or results, 
at which we aim. 

Our knowledge presents to us the various entities 
with their different and relative properties, by ac- 
tive operations upon which the proposed end may be 
- attained in various ways and in different degrees. 

The different entities exert a motive power pro- 
portional to their relative adaptation to accomplish 
the end proposed; and, finally, in view of all these 
circumstances, the soul freely determines in its 
choice of the different means of attaining the de- 
sired end. Our definition therefore is, 

The Will is that power of the soul by which it 
FREELY DETERMINES, 72 view of motives, either now 
or hereafter, absolutely or conditionally, to perform 
or not to perform some one or more of the five active 
operations, p. 180. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Spontaneous Occurrence of the Active Opera- 
i tions, p. 181. 

There are two marks of difference between Vol- 
untary and Spontaneous active operations. 

J. The former are the result of volition in their 
commencement: the latter, not. 

II. The former are carried on with much more 
attention and energy than the latter. 

We are responsible to God for all our spontane- 
ous actions. 

I. Spontaneous Inspection, p. 184. 

In the spontaneous inspection of entities or their 
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mental representatives, the mind is found to pro- 
ceed in several uniform ways: 

1. It seems to follow the relations of the entities 
which are the subjects of its inspection ; especially 
sameness, contrariety, contiguity, and causation. 

2. It has a tendency to pursue the train of those 
entities, which have most frequently been the sub- 
jects of its voluntary attention. 

3. It more readily recurs to those objects which 
have lately been the subjects of its attention. 

A, It pursues more frequently those entities which 
excite the most pleasant feelings, and gratify the 
second constitutional inclination. 

5. It is diverted from its spontaneous operations 
by the immediate action of some entities through 
the bodily organs. 

6. It is interrupted by volition. 

II. Spontaneous Arrangement, p. 187. 

This operation is sometimes carried on spontane- 
ously. Every figure of comparison consists of 
spontaneous arrangements according to the relation 
of similarity expressed in words. 

Ill. Spontaneous Modification, p. 188. 

This occurs very seldom, especially in persons 
of veracity. 

IV. Mental Process regulating our Physical Ac- 
tion, p. 188. 

This is very often exercised spontaneously. All 
habits of bodily action are spontaneous operations 
of this kind. But some actions apparently sponta- 
neous are instinctive. 

V. The Process of Intellectual Intercourse, p. 
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189, is sometimes carried on spontaneously in a 
revery; as is evident from our making articulate 
sounds, in the same spontaneous manner, to express. 
our ideas. 


PRAGMATIC VIEW, &c. 


J. When a superabundance of animal and men- 
tal vigour has been accumulated during sleep, we 
make a transition from the sleeping to the active, 
conscious, waking state. 

II. The moment we make the transition from the 
sleeping to the waking state, the mind begins to 
act, and the body, particularly the muscles and or- 
gans of sense, becomes subservient to the mind. 

Its first action is generally spontaneous, but this 
soon gives way to, 

III. The voluntary actions of physical agency ; 
which are performed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in part ii., chap. l., sect. 1. 

IV Other voluntary operations of various kinds 
are undertaken; and the interval between them 
filled up by such as are spontaneous. 


DREAMS. 


Dreams are those spontaneous trains of mental 
operation which occur when sleep has in a great 
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measure suspended that self-control through reason 
and volition, which we possess, and ordinarily ex- 
ercise, when awake. | 

Dreams can have nothing ominous or prophetic 
in them, unless they are miraculous. 


THE END. 
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of the Tea-Party ; being a Memoir 
of George R. T. Hewes, one of the 
Last of its Survivers. With a His- 
tory of that Transaction—Remi- 


niscences of the Massacre and the 
Siege—and other Stories of Old 
Times. By B.B. Thatcher. 18mo. 
Portrait. 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS.— 
Wonderful Characters: compri- 
sing Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 
most remarkable Persons of every 
Age and Nation. By Henry Wil- 
son. 8vo. Portraits. 

WICLIF.—Life of Wicklif. By 
Charles Webb Le Bas. 18mo. 
Portrait. 

CRANMER.—Life of Archbishop 
Cranmer. By-Charles Webb Le 
Bas. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 


LUTHER.—Luther and the Luther- 
an Reformation. By Rev. John 
Scott. 2 vols. 18mo. Portraits of 
Luther and Melancthon. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON.—Life of 
Andrew Jackson, President of the 
United States of America. By 
William Cobbett. 18mo. Portrait. 


MATTHIAS THE IMPOSTOR.— 
Matthias and his Impostures; or, 
the Progress of Fanaticism illus- 
trated in the extraordinary Case 
of Robert Matthews and some of 
his Forerunners and Disciples. By 
William L. Stone. 18mo. 


COL. CROCKETT.—Sketches and 
Eccentricities of Col. David Crock- 
ett. 12mo. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AND 
JAMES HOGG.—Anecdotes of Sir 
Walter Scott. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. With a Life of the 
Author, by S. De Witt,Bloodgood. 
12mo. 

SAMUEL DREW.—The Life, 
Character, and Literary Labours 
of Samuel Drew. By his eldest 
Son. 12mo. 

SILVIO PELLICO.—My Imprison- 
ments: Memoirs of Silvio Pellico 
da Salluzzo. Translated by Thos. 
Roscoe. 

NAPOLEON.—History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By J. G. Lockhart. 
2 vols. 18mo. Portraits. [Family 
Library, Nos. 4 and 5.] 

LORD NELSON.—Life of Nelson. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D. 18mo. 
Portrait. (Family Library, No. 6.7 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT.— 
The Life and Actions of Alexander 
the Great. By Rev. J. Williams. 
18mo. Portrait. [Fam. Lib., No. 7.] 


GALT’S BYRON.—Life of Lord 
Byron. By John Galt, Esq. 18mo. 
[Family Library, No. 9.] 


MOHAMMED.--Life of Mohammed. 
By Rev. George Bush. 18mo. En- 
gravings. [Fam. Library, No. 10.] 


GEORGE IV.—Life and Times of 
George the Fourth: with Anec- 
dotes of distinguished Persons of 
the last Fifty Years. By Rev. 
George Croly. 18mo. [Family 
Library, No. 15.] 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
—Lives of eminent Painters and 
Sculptors. By Allan Cunning- 
ham. 5 vols. 18mo. Portraits. 
{Family Library, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
66, and 67.] 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.— 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
Henry Glassford Bell. 2 vols. 
18mo. Portrait. [Family Libra- 
ry, Nos. 21 and 22.] 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON.—Life of 
Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David 
Brewster, LL.D. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. [Family Library, No. 26.] 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. — Me- 
moirs of the Empress Josephine. 
By John S.Memes, LL.D. 18mo. 
With Portraits. [Family Library, 
No. 28.] 


NAPOLEON'S COURT anp 
CAMP.—The Court and Camp of 
Bonaparte: comprising Memoirs 
of the Bonaparte Family—of Na- 
poleon’s Brothers, Sisters, Minis- 
ters, Generals, &c. 18mo. Por- 
trait of Talleyrand. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 29.] 


EARLY NAVIGATORS, — Lives 
and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, 
and Dampier. Including an In- 
troductory View of the Earlier 
Discoveries in the South Seas, 
and the History of the Bucaniers. 
18mo. Portraits. [Family Libra- 
ty, No. 30.) 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS.— Me- 
moirs of Celebrated Female Sover- 
eigns. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols, 


(Family Library, Nos. 33 


18mo. 
and 34.] 

TRAVELLERS. —Lives of Cele- 
brated Travellers. By James Au- 
gustus St. John. 3 vols. 18mo. 
[Family Library, Nos. 38, 39, and 
40.] 

FREDERIC THE GREAT.—Life 
of Frederic the Second, King of 


Prussia. By Lord Dover. 2 vols. 

18mo. Portrait. [Family Libra- 

ry, Nos. 41 and 42.] 
AMERICAN INDIANS. — Indian 


Biography ; or, an historical Ac- 
count of those Individuals who 
have been distinguished among 
the North American Natives as 
Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, and 
other remarkable Characters. By 
B. B. Thatcher. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Portrait of Red Jacket. [Family 
Library, Nos. 45 and 46.] 


CHARLEMAGNE.—History of 
Charlemagne. Withan Introduc- 
tory View of the History of France 
to the Birth of Charlemagne. By 
G.P.R. James. 18mo. Portrait. 
[Family Library, No. 60.] 

CROMWELL.—Life of Oliver 
Cromwell. By Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. 18mo. Portrait. [Fami- 
ly Library, Nos. 62 and 63.] 


PETER THE GREAT.—Memoir of 
the Life of Peter the Great. By 
John Barrow. 18mo. Portrait. 
[Family Library, No. 65.] 


PAULDING’S WASHINGTON.— 
Life of Washington. By J. K. 
Paulding. 2vols.18mo Engra- 
vings. [Family Library, Nos. 75 
and 76.] 

Dr. FRANKLIN.—Memoirs of Ben- 
jamin Franklin: written by Him- 
self. With his most interesting 
Essays, Letters, and Miscellane- 
ous Writings : Familiar—Moral— 
Political—Economical—and Phil- 
osophical. 2 vols. 18mo. Por- 
trait. [Family Library, Nos. 92 
and 93.] 

PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE.— 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Dith- 
culties; its Pleasures and Re- 
wards. Illustrated by Memoirs 
‘of Eminent Men. 2 vols. 18mo. 
[Family Library, Nos. 94 and 95.] 
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MUNGO PARK.—The Life and 
Travels of Mungo Park; with the 
Account of his Death from the 
Journal of Isaace, and the Sub- 
stance of later Discoveries relative 
to his Lamented Fate, and the 
Termination of the Niger. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Family Library, No. 
105.) 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON.—The 
Life and Writings of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Rev. William P. Page. 
2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. [Family 
Library, Nos..109 and 110.] 


GOLDSMITH.—Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, with Selections from 
his Writings. By Washington 
Irving. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 
(Fam. Library, Nos. 121 and 122.] 


DISTINGUISHED MEN.—Distin- 
guished Men of Modern Times. 
From the Series of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. 2 vols. 18mo. Portraits. 
{Family Library, Nos. 123 and 
124.) 


GOVERNOR CLINTON.—Life of 
De Witt Clinton. By James Ren- 
wick, LL.D. 18mo. Portrait. 
{Family Library, No. 125.3 


COMMODORE PERRY.—Life of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. 
By Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, 
U.S.N. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 
{Family Library, Nos. 126 and 
127] 

BRUCE, THE TRAVELLER.— 
Life and Adventures of Bruce, the 
African Traveller. By Major Sir 
Francis B. Head. 18mo.  Por- 
trait. [Family Library, No. 128.] 


JAY AND HAMILTON.—Lives of 
John Jay and Alexander Hamil- 


ton. By James Renwick, LL.D. 
18mo. Portrait. [Family Libra- 
ry, No. 129.] 


MARTYRS OF SCIENCE.—The 
Martyrs of Science ; or, the Lives 
of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and 
Kepler. By Sir David Brewster. 
18mo. [Family Library, No. 130.) 


THE ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
PHERS.—Lives of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated from 
the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. 
By Rev. John Cormack. 18mo. 
{Family Library, No. 140.] 


BELKNAP’S AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY .—American Biography. 
By Jeremy Belknap, D.D. With 
Additions and Notes, by F. M. 
Hubbard. 3 vols. 18mo. 

Vol. [. Lives of Biron.—-Madoc.— 
Zeno.—Christopher Columbus. 
—James Cartier. — Ferdinando 
de Soto.—Humphrey Gilbert.— 
Walter Raleigh and Richard 
Grenville. 

Vol. Hl. Lives of John de Fuca. 
—De Monts, Poutrincourt, and 
Champlain.— Ferdinando Gor- 
ges and John Mason. — Sir 
Thomas Smith.—Thomas Lord 
Delaware, Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir Geo. Somers, Captain Chris- 
topher Newport, Sir Thomas 
Dale, Sir Ferdinando Wainman, 
—Sir Samuel Argal, Sir George 
Yeardley.—Sir Francis Wyat. 
—Bartholomew Gosnold, Mar- 
tin Pring, Bartholomew Gilbert. 
George Weymouth.—John Robe 
inson.—John Carver. 

Vol. Ill. Lives of William Brad- 
ford.—Wm. Brewster.—Robert 
Cushman.— Edward Winslow. 
—Miles Standish.—John Win- 
throp.— John Winthrop, Jr.— 

’ George Calvert, Cecilius Cal- 
vert (Lords Baltimore), Leon- 
ard Calvert.— William Penn, 


APOSTLES AND EARLY MAR- 
TYRS.—Lives of the Apostles 
and Early Martyrs of the Church. 
18mo. Engravings. [Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library, No. 1.] 


DISTINGUISHED FEMALES,— 
Sketches of the Lives of Distin- 
guished Females. By an Ameri- 
can Lady. 18mo. With Portrait. 
[Family Library, No. 15.] 


BARON CUVIER.—Life of Baron 
Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee. 12mo. 
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VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETC. 


Dr MOTT’S TRAVELS.—Travels 
in Europe and the East. Em- 
bracing Observations made during 
a Tour through Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, 
the Neapolitan Dominions, Malta, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, 
Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Tur- 
key, Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Hungary, in the years 1834-1841. 
By Valentine Mott, M.D. 8vo. 


STEPHENS’S CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA.—Incidents of Travel in Cen- 
tral America, Chiapas, and Yuca- 
tan. By John L. Stephens. 2 
vols. 8vo. Map and 80 Engra- 
vings. 

STEPHENS’S EGYPT, &c.—In- 
cidents of Travel in Egypt, Ara- 
bia Petrea, and the Holy Land. 
By John L. Stephens. 2 vols. 
12mo. Engravings. 

STEPHENS’S GREECE, &c.— 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland. By 
John L. Stephens. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Engravings. 

BUCKINGHAM’S AMERICA. — 
America, Historical — Statistic— 


and Descriptive. By. J. S. Buck- 
ingham. 2 vols. 8vo. Engra- 
vings. 


Dr. FISK’S TRAVELS.—Travels 
in Europe ; viz., in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, some parts of Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, du- 
ring the Years 1835 and 1836. By 
Wiibur Fisk, D.D. 8vo. Engra- 
vings. 

ROBERTS’S EMBASSY.—Embas- 
sy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Muscat. By 
Edward Roberts. 8vo. 


GLORY AND SHAME OF ENG- 
LAND.— The Glory and the 
Shame of England. By C. E. 
Lester. 2 vols. 12mo. Engra- 


yings. 


SCHOOLCRAFT’S EXPEDI- 
TION.—Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion through the Upper Mississippi 
to Itasca Lake, the actual Source 
of that River. By Henry R. 
Schoolcraft. 8vo. Maps. 


Miss SEDGWICK’S LETTERS. 
—Letters from Abroad to Kindred 
at Home. By Miss C. M. Sedg- 
wick. 2 vols. 18mo. 


Mrs. HAIGHT’S LETTERS. — 
Letters from the Old World. By 
a Lady of New-York. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


GRANT’S NESTORIANS.—The 
Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes. 
Containing Evidence of their Iden- 
tity, an Account of their Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, togeth- 
er with, Sketches of Travel in An- 
cient Assyria, Armenia, Media, 
and -Mesopotamia, and Ilustra- 
tions of Scripture Prophecy. By 
Asahel Grant,M.D. 12mo. Map. 


SLIDELL’S YEAR IN SPAIN.— 
A Year in Spain. By a Young 
American. 3 vols. 12mo. En- 
gravings. 

SLIDELL’S SPAIN REVISITED. 
—Spain Revisited. By the Au- 
thor of ‘A Year in Spain.” 2 
vols. 12mo. Engravings. 

SLIDELL IN ENGLAND.—The 
American in England. By the 
Author of “A Year in Spain.” 2 
vols. 12mo. 


FLAGG’S FAR-WEST.—The Far- 
West; or, a Tour beyond the 
Mountains. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Dr. HUMPHREY’S TOUR. — 
Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium. A Short Tour in 1835. By 
H. Humphrey, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Miss MARTINEAU’S WESTERN 
TRAVEL.—Retrospect of West- 
em Travel. By Miss Harriet 
Martineau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mrs. MORRELL’S NARRATIVE. 
—Narrative of a Voyage to the 
South Seas, in 1829-1831. By 
Abby Jane Morrell. 12mo. 


Voyages, Travels, etc. 


KAWS CAFFRARIA. — Travels 
and Researches in Caffraria ; de- 
scribing the Character, Customs, 
and Moral Condition of the Tribes 
inhabiting that Portion of South- 
em Africa. By Stephen Kay. 
12mo. * Engravings. 

PYMW’S ADVENTURES.— Narra- 
tive of Arthur Gordon Pym, of 
Nantucket. Comprising the De- 
tails of a Mutiny and Atrocious 
Butchery on board the American 
Brig Grampus, on her way to the 
South Seas, June, 1827. 12mo. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S PARIS.—Par- 
is and the Parisians, in 1835. By 
Frances Trollope. 8vo. Engra- 
vings. 

DE KAY’S TURKEY.— Sketches 
of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By 
an American. 8vo. Engravings. 


REED AND MATHESON’S VIS- 
IT.—A Narrative of the Visit to 
the American Churches, by the 
Deputation from the “Congrega- 
tional Union of England and 
Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D., 
and James Matheson, D.D. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


COLTON’S FOUR YEARS.—Four 
Years in Great Britain. By Cal- 
vin Colton. 12mo. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S VISITS AND 
SKETCHES.—Visits and Sketch- 
es at Home and Abroad. ~ Inclu- 
ding the “‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.” 
By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 12mo. 


EMERSON’S LETTERS. — Let- 
ters from the Aigean. By James 
Emerson. 8vo. 


INGRAHAM’S SOUTH-WEST.— 
The South-West. By a Yankee. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


LATROBE’S NORTH AMERICA. 
—T he Rambler in North America. 
By C. J. Latrobe. 2 vols. 12mo. 


LATROBE’S MEXICO.—The 
Rambler in Mexico. By C.J. La- 
trobe. 12mo 


COMMODORE PORTER’S LET- 
TERS.— Constantinople and its 
Environs. In a Series of Letters, 
exhibiting the actual State of the 
Manners, Customs, and Habits of 
the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and 


iil 


Greeks. By an American long 
resident at Constantinople. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


HOFFMAN’S TOUR IN THE 
WEST.—A Winter in the West. 
By a New-Yorker. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RE- 
SEARCHES. — Polynesian Re- 
searches, during a Residence of 
nearly eight Years in the Society 
and Sandwich Islands. By Will- 
iam Ellis. 4 vols. 12mo. En- 
gravings. 

HEAD’S HOME TOUR.—A Home 
Tour through the Manufacturmg 
Districts of England. By Sir Geo. 
Head. 12mo. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE— 
Things as they are; or, Notes of 
a Traveller through some of the 
Middle and Northern States. 
12mo. Engravings. 


OWEN’S VOYAGES.—Narrative 
of Voyages to Explore the Shores 
of Africa, Arabia, and Madagas- 
car; performed under the Direc- 
tion of Capt. W. F. W. Owen. 
R.N. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Lizut. COKE’S TRAVELS.—A 
Subaltern’s Furlough. Descrip- 
tive of Scenery in Various Parts 
of the United States, Upper and 
Lower Canada, New-Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. By E. T’. Coke, 
Lt. 45th Regt. British Army. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


FIDLER’S TRAVELS.—Observa- 
tions on Professions, Literature, 
Manners, and Emigration in the 
United States and Canada. By 
Rev. Isaac Fidler. 12mo. 


POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. 
—Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in the Polar Seas and Re- 
gions: with Illustrations of their 
Climate, Geology, and Natural 
History: and an Account of the 
Whale-Fishery. By Professors 
Leslie and Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq. 18mo. Engravings. 
{Family Library, No. 14.] 

LIFE BEFORE THE MAST.— 
Two Years before the Mast: a 
Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. 
By R.H. Dana, Jr. 18mo, [Fam- 
ily Library, No 106.) 
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ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. — 
Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in Africa. With Illustra- 
tions of the Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Zoology. By Professor Jame- 
son, James Wilson, Esq., and 
Hugh Murray, Esq. Engravings. 
[Family Library, No. 16.] 

EARLY VOYAGES.—Lives and 
Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier; including an Introduc- 
tory View of the Earlier Discov- 
eries in the South Sea, and the 
History of the Bucaniers. 18mo. 
Soon [Family Library, No. 

J 


MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY.— 
A Description of Pitcairn’s Island 
and its Inhabitants. With an Au- 
thentic Account of the Mutiny of 
the Ship Bounty, and of the Sub- 
sequent Fortunes of the Muti- 
neers. By John Barrow. [Fam- 
ily Library, No. 31.] 

LANDERS’ TRAVELS IN AFRI- 
CA.—Journal of an Expedition to 
Explore the Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger. With a Narra- 
tive of a Voyage down that River 


to its Termination, By Richard 
and John Lander. 2 vols. 18mo. 
With Engravings. [Family Li- 


brary, Nos. 35 and 36.] 


LIVES OF TRAVELLERS. — 
Lives of Celebrated Travellers. 
By James Augustus St. John. 3 
vols. 18mo. [Family Library, Nos. 
38, 39, and 40.] 


VOYAGES TO THE NORTH- 
ERN COASTS OF AMERICA. 
—Historical View of the Progress 
of Discovery on the more Northern 
Coasts of America. By P.F.Tyt- 
ler, Esq. With Sketches of the 
Natural History of the North 
American Regions. By James 
Wilson. 18mo. With Engra- 
vings. [Family Library, No. 53.] 

HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS.— The 
Travels and Researches of Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt; being a 
Condensed Narrative of his Jour- 
neys in the Equinoctial Regions 
of America, and in Asiatic Rus- 
sia: together with Analyses of 
his more important Investigations. 
By W. Maegillivray, A.M. 18mo, 
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With Engravings. 
brary, No. 54.) 


VOYAGES ROUND THE 
WORLD.—Historical Account of 
the Cireumnavigation of the Globe, 
and of the Progress of Discovery 
in the Pacific Ocean, from the 
Voyage of Magellan to the Death 
of Cook. 18mo. With Engra- 
vings. [Family Library, No. 82.3 


PARK’S TRAVELS.—Life and 
Travels of Mungo Park. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Fam. Lib., No. 105.} 


PARRY’S VOYAGES. — Three 
Voyages for the Discovery of a 
Northwest Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and Narra- 
tive of an Attempt to reach the 
North Pole. By Sir W.E. Parry, 
R.N. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 
{Fam. Library, Nos. 107 and 108.3 


BRUCE'S TRAVELS.—Life and 
Adventures of Bruce, the African 
Traveller. By Major Sir Francis 
B. Head. 18mo. Portrait. [Fam- 
ily Library, No. 128.] 

EXPEDITION TO THE RUS- 
SIAN POLAR SEA.—Nairative 
of an Expedition to the Polar Sea. 
Commanded by Lieut., now Ad- 
miral Ferdinand Wrangell, of the 
Russian Imperial Navy. 18mo. 
Map. [Family Library, No. 148.3 


PERILS OF THE SEA.—Perils of 
the Sea; being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting 
Disasters upon the Deep. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary, No. 14.] 

CAROLINE WESTERLEY. 
— Caroline Westerley; or, the 
Young Traveller from Ohio. By 
Mrs. Almira H. L. Phelps. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, No. 16.) 

THE TOURIST.—The Tourist, or 
Pocket Manual for Travellers on 
the Hudson River, the Western 
Canal and Stage Road to Niagara 
Falls, down Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Quebec. 18mo. Map. 


{Family Lie 


| MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER. 


—An improved Map of the Hud- 
son River, with the Post-roads be- 
tween New-York and Albany. 


Theological Literature. es 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE.— 
American Adventure by Land and 
Sea. Being Remarkable Instan- 
ces of Enterprise and Fortitude 
among Americans; Indian Cap- 
tures, Shipwrecks, Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By Epes Sar- 
gent. 2 vols. 18mo. 

VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 
—Voyage of the U.S. Frigate Po- 
tomac, during the Cireumnaviga- 


tion of the Globe, in the Years 
1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834. By J. 
N. Reynolds. 8vo. Engravings. 


MORRELL’S VOYAGES.— Nar- 


rative of Four Years to the South 
Sea, North and South Pacific 
Ocean, Ethiopic and South Atlan- 
tic Ocean, Chinese Sea, and An- 
taretic Ocean, 1822-1831. By 
Capt. Benjamin Morrell, Jr. 8vo. 
Portrait. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITER: 
ATURE. 


ON REVEALED THEOLOGY. 


HALL’S WORKS.—The Complete 
Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
A.M. With a Brief Memoir of his 
Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Obser- 
vations on his Character as a 
Preacher, by the Rev. John Fos- 
ter. Edited by Olinthus Grego- 
ry, LL.D.. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 

SAURIN’S SERMONS, — Ser- 
mons of the Rey. James Saurin. 
Translated from the French by 
Rey. Robert Robinson, Rev. Henry 
Hunter, D.D., and Rev. Joseph 
Sutcliffe. A New Edition, with 
Additional Sermons. Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Burder and Rev. J. 
P. K. Henshaw, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait. 

SUMMERFIELD’S SERMONS.— 
Sermons, by the Rev. John Sum- 
merfield. 8vo. [In Press.] 

BARNES’S GOSPELS. — Notes, 
explanatory and practical, on the 
Gospels. By Albert Barnes. Re- 


vised and Corrected. 2 vols. 12mo. | 


Map and Engravings. 

BARNES’S ACTS.—Notes, explan- 
atory and practical, on the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Albert Barnes. 
12mo. Map. 


BARNES’S ROMANS.—Notes, ex- |} 


planatory and practical, on the 


Epistle to the Romans. By Albert | 


Barns. 12mo. 

BARNES’S FIRST CORINTHI- 
ANS.— Notes, explanatory and 
practical, on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. By Albert 
Barnes. 12mo. - 


BARNES’S SECOND CORIN- 


THIANS, Erc.—Notes, explana 


- tory and practical, on the Second 


Epistle to the Corinthians and the 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Ale 
bert Barnes. 12mo. 


BARNES’S QUESTIONS.—5 vols, 


18mo. Vol. I. Questions on Mat- 
thew. Vol. II. Questions on Mark 
and Luke. Vol. III. Questions om 
John. Vol. IV. Questions on the 
Acts of the Apostles. Vol. V. 
Romans. [Hach volume sold sep« 
arately.] 


WESLEY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS.— The Miscellaneous 
Works of the Rev. John Wesley. 
3 vols. 8yo. 


BROWN’S BIBLE DICTIONA- 


RY¥.—A Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible. Containing an historical 
Account of the Persons—a geo- 
graphical and historical Account 
of the Places—a Literal, Critical, 
and Systematical Description of 
other Objects, whether Natural, 
Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Mil- 
itary—and an Explanation of the 
Appellative Terms mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments, 
By the Rev. John Brown. With 
a Life of the Author, and an Es- 
say on the Evidences of Christian 
ity. 8vo. 


BROWN’S CONCORDANCE.—A 


Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Rev. John Brown. 
32mo. 
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Theological Literature. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLO- 
GY.—Paley’s Natural Theology. 
With Illustrative Notes, &c. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., 
and Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S. To 
which are added, Preliminary Ob- 
servations and Notes. By Alonzo 
Potter, D-D. 2vols.18mo. En- 
gravings. [Family Library, Nos. 
96 and 97.] 

TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY. 
—The Sacred History of the 
World, attempted to he philosoph- 
ically considered, in a Series of 
Letters to aSon. By Sharon Tur- 
ner, F.S.A. 3 vols. 18mo. [Fam- 
ily Library, Nos. 32, 72, and 84.] 

DICK’S CELESTIAL SCENERY. 
—Celestial Scenery ; or, the Won- 
ders of the Planetary System dis- 
played: illustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity, and a Plurality of 
Worlds. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 83.] 


DICK’S SIDEREAL HEAVENS. 
—The Siderea! Heavens and other 
Subjects connected with Astrono- 
my, as illustrative of the Charac- 
ter of the Deity, and of an Infinity 
of Worlds. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. [Fame 
ily Library, No. 99.] 


CHALMERS’S TREATISE.— On 
the Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the 
Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. By the Rey. 
Thomas Chalmers. D.D. 12mo. 

BELL ON THE HAND.— The 
Hand, its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. 
By Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S. 12mo. 
Engravings. 

WHEWELL’S TREATISE.—As- 
tronomy and General Physics, con- 
sidered with refereace to Natural 
Theology. By Rev."Wm. Whe- 
well. 18mo. 


BIBLICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.—institutes of Eccle- 
siastical History. By John L. Von 
Mosheim, D.D. A New and Lit- 
eral Translation, with copious ad- 
ditional Notes. By James Mur- 
dock, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 


PRIDEAUX’S CONNECTION.— 
The Old and New Testaments 
connected, in the History of the 
Jews and Neighbouring Nations, 
from the Declension of the King- 
doms of {srael and Judah to the 
Time of Christ. By Humphrey 
Prideaux, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MILMAN’S CHRISTIANITY. — 
History of Christianity, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
By Rev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By 
Rev. H. H. Milman. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Maps, &c. [Family Library, Nos. 
1,25 and 33] 

WADDINGTON’S CHURCH HIS- 
TORY.—A History of the Church, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Ref- 


ormation. By the Rev. George 
Waddington, A.M. 8vo. 


HAWKS’S VIRGINIA CHURCH 
HISTORY.—Narrative of Events 
connected with the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia. By F. L. 
Hawks, D.D. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By 
Rey.G. R. Gleig. 2 vols. 18mo 
Maps. [Fam. Lib., Nos. 12 &13.] 


EARLY ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION.—Life of Wicliff. By C. 
Webb Le Bas. 18mo. Portrait. 


REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
—Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 
By Charles Webb Le Bas. 2 vols. 
18mo. Portrait. 


LUTHERAN REFORMATION.— 
Luther and the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. By Rev. John Scott. 2 
vols. 18mo. Portraits. 

REFORMATION IN FRANCE.— 
History of the Reformed Reli- 

ion in France. By Rev. Edward 
medley. 3vols..18mo. Portrait. 


Medicine, Surgery, etc. 15 


EVIDENCES OF 


KEITH ON PROPHECY.— Evi- 
dence of the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, derived from the 
Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy ; 
particularly as illustrated by the 
History of the Jews, and by the 


CHRISTIANITY. 


elation with Itself and with Hu- 
man Reason. By Philip Nicholas 
Shuttleworth. 18mo. 


HELP TO FAITH.—Help to Faith ; 
or, a Summary of the Evidences 


Discoveries of recent Travellers. 
By the Rev. Alex. Keith. . 12mo. 


of the Genuineness, Authenticity, 
Credibility, and Divine Authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Rey. 


P. P. Sandford. 12mo. 
UNCLE PHILIP’S EVIDENCES. 


KEITH'S DEMONSTRATION .— 
Demonstration of the Truth of the 


Christian Religion. By Alexan- —_Byidences of Christianity: 

4 y3 or 
der Keith, D.D. 12mo. Engra- Uncle Philip’s Conversations with 
vings. ; the Children-about the Truth of 

CONSISTENCY OF REVELA- the Christian Religion. 18mo. 


TION.—The Consistency of Rev- Engravings. 


JOHNSON’S LECTURES.—Rel- 
gion in its Relation to the Present 
Life. Jn a Series of Lectures. 
By A. B. Johnson. 18mo. 


ABERCROMBIEH’S ESSAYS. — 
The Harmony of Christian Faith 
and Christian Character: and, 
the Culture and Discipline of the 
Mind. By John Abercrombie, 
M.D. 18mo. 


THE COMFORTER.—The Com- 
forter; or, Extracts selected for 
the Consolation of Mourners under 

» the Bereavement of Friends and 
Relations. By a Village Pastor. 
12mo. 


PRESIDENT NOTTS AD- 
DRESSES.—Counsels to Young 
Men on the Formation of Charac- 
ter, and the Principles which lead 
to Success and Happiness im Life. 
By Eliphalet Nott, D.D, President 
of Union College. i8mo. 


BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE.— 
Beauties of the Bible, selected 
from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. With various Remarks 
and brief Dissertations. Design- 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCE. 


GGOD’S STUDY OF MEDICINE. uel Cooper, M.D. With Notes. 
—The Study of Medicine. By| By A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. 
John Mason Geod, M.D., F.R.S. To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
Improved from tne Author’s Manu- the History of Medicine from its 
scripts, and by reference to the | Origin to the Commencement of 
latest advances in Physiology,; the Nineteenth Century. By J. 
Pathology, and Practice. BySam- | Bostock, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols, 8vo. 


ed for the Use of Schools and the 
Improvement of Youth. By Ezra 
Sampson. 18mo. [In Press.] 


THE CHURCH INDEPENDENT 
OF THE STATE. —Christianity 
independent of the Civil Govern- 
ment. i2mo. 


PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS. — Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
a Life of Bunyan. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. 12mo. Fifty En- 
gravings by Adams. 

BUSH ON THE MILLENNIUM. 
—A Treatise on the Millennium ; 
in which the prevailing Theories 
on that Subject are carefully ex- 
amined, and the true Scriptural 
Doctrine attempted to be elicited 
and established. By Rev. George 
Bush. 12mo. 


PROTESTANT JESUITISM. — 
Protestant Jesuitism. By a Prot- 
estant. 12mo. 


COLTON’S REASONS—Thoughts 
on the Religious State of the Couns 
try ; with Reasons for preferring 
Episcopacy. By Rev. Calvin Col- 
ton. 12mo. 
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HOOPER’S DICTIONARY.—Lex- 
icon Medicum; or, Medical Dic- 
tionary. Containing an Explana- 
tion of the Terms in the Various 
Branches of Science connected 
with Medicine. By Robert Hoop- 
er, M.D. With Additions from 
American Authors. By Samuel 
Akerly, M.D. 8vo. 


SMITH ON EPIDEMICS.—Ele- 
ments of the Etiology and Philos- 
ophy of Epidemics, By Joseph 
Mather Smith, M.D. 8vo. 

FERRIS ON CHOLERA.—A Trea- 
tise on Epidemic Cholera. By F. 
T. Ferris, M.D. 8vo. Plates. 


COOPER’S DICTIONARY.—A 
Dictionary of Practical Surgery: 
comprehending all the most Inter- 
esting Improvements—an Account 
of the Instruments and Remedies 
employed in Surgery—the Ety- 
mology and Signification of the 
principal Terms, &c. By Samuel 
Cooper, M.D. With numerous 
Notes and Additions, derived from 
the Practice of American Surgeons. 
By David M. Reese, M.D. 8vo. 


DOANE’S MAYGRIER.—Midwife- 
ry Illustrated. By J. P. Maygrier, 
M.D. Translated from the French, 
with Notes. By A. Sidney Doane, 
A.M.,M.D. With 82 Plates. 8vo. 


DOANE’S SURGERY. — Surgery 
Illustrated. Compiled from the 
Works of Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, 
and Blasius. By A. Sidney Doane, 
A.M.,M D. With 52 Plates. 8vo. 


NATURAL 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. By 
John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 
To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life. 8vo. 


BUCKE’S BEAUTIES OF NA- 
TURE.—The Beauties, Harmo- 
nies, and Sublimities of Nature. 
By Charles Bucke. 18mo. Ed- 
ited by Rev. William P. Page. 
{Family Library, No. 145.] 


MUDIE’S GUIDE-—Popular Guide 
to the Observation of Nature ; or, 
Hints of Inducement to the Study 


of Natural Productions and Ap- | 


‘Natural Science. 


BAYLE’S ANATOMY.—An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Anatomy. By 
A.L. J. Bayle, M.D. Translated 
from the French. By A. Sidney 
Doane, A.M., M.D. 18mo. 


POPULAR WORKS. 


COMBE ON HEALTH.—The 
Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical 
and Mental Education. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. From the 
Sixth Edinburgh Edition. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Fam. Lib., No. 71.] 


COMBE ON DIETETICS.—The 
Physiology of Digestion considered 
with relation to the Principles of 


Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, 
M.D. 18mo. 
JOHNSON ON HEALTH.—The 


Economy of Health ; or, the Streain 
of Human Life from the Cradle 
to the Grave. With Reflections, 
Moral, Physical, and Philosophi- 
eal, on the Septennial Phases of 
Human Existence. By James 
Johnson, M.D. 18mo. 


INVALID’S ORACLE.—Directions 
for Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life ; or, the Invalid’s Oracle. By 
William Kitchiner, M.D. With. 
Improvements, by T. S. Barrett, 
M.D. 18mo. 


TICKNOR ON LIVING. — The 
Philosophy of Living; or, the 
Way to Enjoy Life and its Com- 
forts. By Caleb Ticknor, A.M., 
M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 


SCIPNG E: 


pearances, in their Connexions and 
Relations. By Robert Mudie. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 57.) 

NATURAL MAGIC.—Letters on 
Natural Magic. Addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott. By Sir David 
Brewster. 18mo. Engravings. 
[Family Library, No. 50.] 


PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. ~— 
The Pleasures and Advantages of 
Science. By Lord Brougham, 
Prof. Sedgwick, Dr. Verplanck, 
and Rev. Dr. Potter, 18mo. 


Natural Setence. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


KANE'S CHEMISTRY.—El- 
ements of Chemistry: including 
the most recent Discoveries, and 
Applications of the Science to 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and to 
the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. 
Edited, with Emendations and Ad- 
ditions, by John William Draper, 
M.D. With about 250 Woodcuts. 
[in Press.] 


RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY. — 
First Principles of Chemistry ; be- 
ing a familiar Introduction to the 
Study of that Science. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 

CHAPTAL’S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. — Chemistry ap- 
plied to Agriculture. By M. le 
Compte Chaptal. With a prelim- 
inary Chapter on the Organiza- 
tion, Structure, &c., of Plants, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. And an Es- 
say on the Use of Lime as a Ma- 
nure, by M. Puvis; with Intro- 
ductory Observations to the same, 
by Professor Renwick. Trans- 
lated and edited by Rev. William 
P. Page. 18mo. 


DANIELL’S PHILOSOPHY .—Fa- 
miliar Illustrations of Natural Phi- 
losophy. Selected principally from 
Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy. 
By James Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

HERSCHEL’S PRELIMINARY 
DISCOURSE.— A _ Preliminary 
Discourse on the Study of Natu- 
ral Philosophy. By Jobn F. W. 
Herschel. 12mo. 

EULER’S LETTERS.—Letters of 
Huler on different Subjects of 
Natural Philosophy: addressed to 


NATURAL 


WHITEH’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
— Natural History of Selborne. 
By Rev. Gilbert White. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Family Library, 
No. 147.] 

BIRDS,—Natural History of Birds ; 
their Architecture, Habits, &c. 

Q* 


a German Princess. Translated 
by Hunter. With Notes and a 
Life of Euler, by Sir David Brew- 
ster; and additional Notes, by 
John Griscom, LL.D. 2- vols. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 
brary, Nos. 55 and 56.] 


BOUCHARLAT’S MECHANICS. 
— An Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. Translated from the 
French of M. Boucharlat. With 
Additions and Emendations. By 
Professor Edward H. Courtenay. 
8vo. Plates. 


RENWICK’S PRACTICAL ME- 
CHANICS.—Applications of the 
Science of Mechanics to Practical 
Purpeses. By James Renwick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. 


MOSELEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
——[llustrations of Mechanics. By 
Prof. Moseley. Edited by James 
Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 


WHEWELL’S TREATISE.—As- 
tronomy and General Physics, con- 
sidered with reference to Natural 
Theology. By Rev. Wm. Whe- 
well. 12mo. 


DICK’S CELESTIAL SCENERY. 
— Celestial Scenery ; or, the Won- 
ders of the Planetary System, dis- 
played. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 
brary, No. §3.] 


DICK’S SIDEREAL HEAVENS. 
—The Sidereal Heavens, and oth- 
er Subjects connected with As- 
tronomy. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 


18mo. Fmeravings. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 99.] 

HISTORY. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 


brary, No. 98.] 

THE ELEPHANT.—The Elephant 
as he exists in a Wild State, and 
as he has been made Subservient, 
in Peace and in War, to the Pur- 
poses of Man. 18mo. Engravings. 


18 Mental and Moral Science. 


QUADRUPEDS.—Natural History 
of Quadrupeds. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. [Family Library, No. 104.] 

INSECTS.—Natural History of In- 
sects. 2vols.18mo. Engravings. 
{Family Library, Nos. 8 and 74.] 


UNCLE PHILIP'S NATURAL 
HISTORY. — Natural History ; 
or, Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with the Children about Tools and 
Trades among the Inferior Ani- 
mals. 18mo. Engravings. [Boys’ 
and Girls’ Library, No. 6.] 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
USED FOR FOOD.—Vegetable 
Substances used for the Food of 
Man. 18mo. Engravings. 


TREES OF AMERICA. — The 
American Forest ; or, Uncle Phil- 
ip’s Conversations with the Chil- 
-dren about the Trees of America. 
18mo. Engravings. [Boys’ and 
Gils’ Library, No. 22.] 

WYATT’S CONCHOLOGY. — 
Manual of Conchology, according 
to the System laid down by La- 
marck, with the late Improvements 
by De Blainville. xemplified 
and arranged for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By Thomas Wyatt, M.A. 
Dlustrated by thirty-six Plates, 
containing more than two hundred 
Types drawn from the Natural 
Shell. 8vo. 


——— 


GRISCOM’S ANIMAL MECHA- 
NISM.—Animal Mechanism and 


MENTAL AND 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.—Elements of Mental Phi- 
losophy : embracing the two De- 
partments of the Intellect and the 
Sensibilities. By Professor Thom- 
as C. Upham, of Bowdoin College. 

2 vols. 12mo. 


UPHAM’S ABRIDGMENT.— El- 
ements of Mental Philosophy, 
abridged and designed as a Text- 
book in Academies, &c. By Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Upham. 12mo. 

UPHAM ON THE WILL.—A Phil- 
osophical aud Practical Treatise 
onthe Will. By Professor Thom- 
as ©. Upham. 12mo. 


Physiology ; being a plain and fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Structure 
and Functions of the Huiman Sys- 
tem. By John H. Griscom, M.D. 
18mo. Engravings. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 85.] 

COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY.—The 
Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health and 
the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe,M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 
[Family Library, No. 71.] 


COMBE ON DIGESTION.—The 
Physiology of Digestion consider- 
ed in relation to the Principles of 
Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, 

M. 18mo. 

BELL ON THE HAND.— The 
Hand: its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. 
By Sir Charles Bell, K.G.H., 
F.R.S. 12mo. Engravings. 


LEE’S GEOLOGY.—The Elements 
of Geology for Popular Use ; con- 
taining a Description of the Geo- 
logical Formations and Mineral 
Resources of the United States. 
By Charles A. Lee, M.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

HIGGINS ON THE EARTH.— 
The Earth: its Physical Condition 
and most Remarkable Phenomena. 
By W. Mullinger Higgins. 18mo. 
Engravings. [Family Library, 
No. 78.] 


MORAL SCIENCE. 


UPHAM ON DISORDERED 
MENTAL ACTION.—Outlines 
of Imperfect and Disordered Men- 
tal Action. By Professor Thomas 
C. Upham. 18mo. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 100.] 

BACON AND LOCKE. — Essays, 
Moral — Economical — and Politi- 
cal.° By Francis Lord Bacon. And 
The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing. By John Locke. 18mo. 


TOWNSHEND ON MESMERISM 
—Facts in Mesmerism, with Rea- 
sons for a dispassionate Inquiry 
into it. By Rev. Chauncey Hare 
Townshend. 12mo. Engravings. 
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ABERCROMBIBP’S INTELLECT- 
UAL POWERS.—Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
F.R.S. With Questions. 18mo. 
{Family Library, No. 37.] 


SCHMUCKER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
—Psychology ; or, Elements of 
anew System of Mental Philoso- 
phy, on the Basis of Conscious- 
ness and Common Sense. De- 
signed for Colleges and Acade- 
mies. By S.S.Schmucker, D.D., 
S.T.P. 12mo. 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS.—Essays on 


the Principles of Morality, and on 
the Private and Political Rights 
and Obligations of Mankind. By 
Jonathan Dymond. With a Pref- 
ace and Notes by Rev. George 
Bush. 8vo. 


ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL 


FEELINGS.—The Philosophy of 
the Moral Feelings. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D.,F.R.S. With 
Questions. 18mo. [Family Li- 
brary, No. 78.] 


FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, PART I— 
First Latin Lessons, containing 
the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Latin Language, 
together with appropriate Exer- 
cises in the translating and wri- 
ting of Latin. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 12mo. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, PART I.— 
‘An Introduction to Lafin Prose 
Composition, with a complete 
Course of Exercises, illustrative 
of all the important Principles of 
Latin Syntax. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 12mo. 


LATIN PROSODY.—A System of 
Latin Prosody and Metre. From 
the best Authorities, Ancient and 
Modern. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 12mo. 


ANTHON’S CAESAR. — Casar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War ; 
and the First Book of the Greek 
Paraphrase ; with English Notes, 
critical and explanatory, Plans of 
Battles, Sieges, &c., and Histor- 
ical, Geographical, and Archso- 
logical Indexes. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 12mo. Map, Por- 
trait, &c. 

ANTHON’S SALLUST.—Sallust’s 
Jugurthine War and Conspiracy 
of Catiline. With an English 
Commentary, and Geographical 
and Historical Indexes. By 


Charles Anthon, LL.D. Ninth | 


Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
12mo. Portrait. 


ANTHON’S CICERO. — Select 


Orations of Cicero. With English 
Notes, critical and explanatory, 
and Historical, Geographical, and 
Legal Indexes. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. A new Edition, with 
Improvements. 12mo. Portrait. 


ANTHON’S HORACE.—The 


Works of Horace. With English 
Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. New 
Edition, with Corrections and Im- 
provements. 12mo. 


GREEK LESSONS, PART I.— 


First Greek Lessons, containing 
the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Greek Language, 
together with appropriate Exer- 
cises in the translating and writing 
of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


GREEK LESSONS, PART IL— 


An Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition, with a Complete 
Course of Exercises illustrative of 
all the important Principles of 
Greek Syntax. By Charles ag 
thon, LL.D. i2mo. 


GREEK GRAMMAR.—A cuit: : 


mar of the Greek Language, for 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 
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GREEK PROSODY.—A System of 
Greek Prosody and Metre, for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges ; to- 
gether with the Choral Scanning 
of the Prometheus Vinctus of 
féschylus, and the Ajax and Cidi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles; to 
which are appended, Remarks on 
the Indo-Germanic Analogies. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


JACOBS'S GREEK READER.— 
Greek Reader. Principally from 
Jacobs. With English Notes, crit- 
ical and explanatory, a Metrical 
Index to Homer and Anacreon, and 
a copious Lexicon. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


ANTHONS CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY.—A Classical Diction- 
ary, containing an Account of the 
principal Proper Names mentioned 
in Ancient Authors, and intend- 


Books for Schools, etc. 


ed to elucidate all the important 
Points connected with the Geog- 
raphy, History, Biography, My- 
thology, and Fine Arts of the 
Greeks and Romans, together 
with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the 
Ancients, with Tabular Values of 
the same. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo. 


DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUI- 
TIES.—A Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, from the 
best Authorities, and imbodying 
all the recent Discoveries of the 
most eminent German Philologists 
and Jurists. Illustrated by alarge 
number of Engravings. First 
American Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, and containing also nu- 
merous Articles relative to the 
Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology 
of the Ancients. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 8vo. [In Press.] 


UPHAM’S PHILOSOPHY.— Ele- 
ments of Mental Philosophy. By 
Thomas C. Upham. 2 vols. 12mo. 


UPHAM’S ABRIDGMENT.— El- 
ements of Mental Philosophy, 
abridged. By Thomas C. Upham. 
12mo. 


UPHAM ON THE WILL.—Phil- 
osophical and Practical Treatise 
on the Will. By Thomas C. Up- 
ham. 12mo. 


UPHAM ON DISORDERED 
MENTAL ACTION.— Outlines 
of Imperfect and Disordered Men- 
tal Action. By Thomas C. Up- 
ham. 18mo. 

ABERCROMBIP’S INTELLECT- 
UAL POWERS.—Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers, 
and the Investigation of Truth. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D. With 
Questions. 18mo. 


ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL 
FEELINGS.—The Philosophy of 
the Moral Feelings. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. With Ques- 
tions. 18mo. 


SCHMUCKER’S MENTAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY.—Psychology ; or, El- 
ements of anew System of Mental 
Philosophy on the Basis of Con- 


sciousness and Common Sense. 
By S.S. Schmucker, D.D. 12mo. 


CAMPBELL’S RHETORIC.—The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. By Geo. 
Campbell, D.D., F.R.S. A new 
Edition, with the Author’s last 
Additions and Corrections. 8vo. 


POPULAR TECHNOLOGY ; or,a 
Concise View of the Professions 
and Trades, illustrated with 80 
Engravings. By Edward Hazen. 
2 vols. 18mo. 


LAWS OF PROPERTY.—Essays 
on Property and Labour, as con- 
nected with Natural Law and the 
Constitution of Society. By Fran- 
cis Lieber, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.— 
History of Philosophy: being the 
Work adopted by the University 
of France for Use in Colleges and 
High-Schools. Translated, edit- 
ed, and continued. by Rev. C. S. 
Henry, D.D. 2 vols. 18mo. 


WYATT’S CONCHOLOGY.—A 
Manual of Conchology. By T. 
Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated by 36 
Plates, containing more than 200 
Types drawn from the Natural 
Shell. 8vo. 


Books for Schools, etc. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, IN 
LATIN.—A Life of Washington, 


in Latin Prose. By Francis Glass, 
A.M., of Ohio. Edited by J. N. 
Reynolds. 12mo. Portrait. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLO- 
GY.—Paley’s Natural Theology. 
With Notes, by Lord Brougham, 
Sir Charles Bell, and Rev. Dr. 
Potter. 2vols.18mo. Engravings. 


DANIELL’S PHILOSOPHY.—Fa- 
miliar Illustrations of Natural 
Philosophy. Selected principally 
from Daniell’s Chemical Philoso- 
phy. By James Reawick, LL.D. 
18mo. Engravings. 

RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY.— 
First Principles of Chemistry ; be- 
ing a Familiar Introduction to the 
Study of that Science. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. With Ques- 
tions. I18mo. -Engravings. 


RENWICK’S PRACTICAL ME- 
CHANICS.—Applications of the 
Science of Mechanics to Practical 
Purposes. By James Renwick, 
L.L.D. 18mo. Engravings. 


BOUCHARLAT’S MECHANICS. 
—Elementary Treatise on Me- 
chanics. Translated from the 
French of M. Boucharlat, and 
amended by Professor H. H. Cour- 
tenay. 8vo. Plates. 


LEE’S GEOLOGY.—Elements of 
Geology, with a Description of the 
Geological and Mineral Resources 
of the United States. By Charles 
A. Lee, M.D. 18mo. 


COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY. — The 
Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health, and 
the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. With Questions. 
18mo. Engravings 

GRISCOM’S ANIMAL MECHA- 
NISM.— Animal Mechanism and 
Physiology ; being a Plain and 
Familiar Exposition of the Struc- 
ture and Functions of the Human 
System. Designed for Families 
and Schools. By John H. Griscom, 
M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTO- 
RY.—Universal History from the 
Creation of the World to 1820. 
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By Hon. Alex. Fraser Tytler and 
Rev. Dr. Nares. 6 vols. 18mo. 


AMERICAN HISTORY.— Tales 
From American History. By the 
Author of ‘‘ American Popular 
Lessons.” With Questions. 3 
vols. 18mo. Engravings. 


GOLDSMITH’S GREECE.—His- 
tory of Greece. By Dr. Gold- 
smith. Edited by the Author 
of ‘‘ American Popular Lessons.” 
18mo. 


GOLDSMITH’S ROME.— History 
of Rome. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
Edited by H. W. Herbert. 18mo. 


ROBERTSON’S AMERICA. 
—History of the Discovery and 
Settlement of America. By Wil- 
liam Robertson, D.D. With Ques- 
tions. 8vo. 


ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V.— 
History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Charles V. By Wm. Robert- 
son, D.D. With Questions. 8vo. 


POTTER’S POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY .—Political Economy: its Ob- 
jects, Uses, and Principles: con- 
sidered with reference to the Con- 
dition of the American People. 
With a Summary for the Use of 
Students. By A. Potter, D.D. 
18mo. 


KEIGHTLEY’S ENGLAND.— 
History of England, from the Ear- 
lest Period to 1839. By Thomas 
Keightley. With Notes, &c., by 
an American. 5 vols. 18mo. 


MONTGOMERY’S LECTURES. 
—Lectures on General Literature, 
Poetry, &c. By James Montgom- 
ery. 18mo. 


PAULDING’S WASHINGTON.— 
Life of Washington. By James 
K. Paulding. 2 vols. 18mo. 


MAURY ON ELOQUENCE. — 
Principles of Eloquence. By the 
Abbé Maury. Edited by Rev. Dr. 
Potter. 18mo. 


*,* Many other works, suitable for 
use as text-books, &c., and alrea- 
dy largely introduced into schools, 
colleges, and academies, may be 
found under the heads of History, 
Biography, Natural Science, and 
Mental and Moral Science. 
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J upend e Works. 


JUVENILE WORKS. 


THE JUVENILE WORKS OF 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 5 vols. 


i2mo. Engravings. [Sold sep- 
arately.] 

Frank. 12mo. Engravings. 

Rosamond. 12mo. Engravings. 
Harry and Lucy. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Engravings. 

The Parent’s Assistant. 12mo. 
Engravings. 


TALES, BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
4 vols. 18mo. [Sold separately.] 
The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 

Poor Man. 18mo. 
Live and let Live; or, Domestic 
Service ulustrated. 18mo. 
A Love-Token for Children. 18mo. 
Stories for Young Persons. 18mo. 


EVENINGS AT HOME;; or, the 
Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. 
Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. With 
34 Engravings by Adams. 16mo, 


FAIRY STORIES.—The Fairy- 
Book. With 81 Engravings by 
Adams. 16ino. 


A HIEROGLYPHICAL BIBLE. 
With 400 Engravings by Adams. 
16mo. 


WEALTH AND WORTH; or, 
Which makes the Man? 18mo. 


THE WORKS OF MRS. SHER- 
WOOD. 15 vols.12mo. Engra- 
vings. [Sold separately or in 
sets.] 

Vol. I. The History of Henry Mil- 
ner, parts I., II., III. 

Vol. II. Fairchild Family.—Orphans 
of Normandy.—The Latter Days. 

Vol. II. Little Henry and his Bear- 
er.—Lucy and her Dhaye.—Me- 
moirs of Sergeant Dale, his Daugh- 
ter, and the Orphan Mary.—Susan 
Gray.— Lucy Clare.— Hedge of 
Thorns.—The Recaptured Negro. 
—Susannah ; or, the Three Guar- 
dians.—Theophilus and Sophia.— 
ra the Merchant of Bag- 

ad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrim.—The 
Broken Hyacinth.— The Little 
Woodman.— The Babes in the 
Wood of the New World.—Clara 
Stephens.—The Golden Clew.— 
Katharine Seward.—Mary Anne. 


—The Iron Cage.— The Little 
Beggars. 

Vol. V. The Infant’s Progiess.—The 
Flowers of the Forest.—Juliana 
Oakley. — Ermina. — Emancipa- 
tion. 

Vol. VI. The Little Female Acade- 
my.—The Little Momiére.—The 
Stranger at. Home. — Pere la 
Chaise.—English Mary.—My Un- 
cle Timothy. 

Vol. VII. The Nun. — Intimate 
Friends.—My Aunt Kate.—Em- 
meline.—Obedience.—The Gipsy 
Babes.—The Basket-maker.—The 
Butterfly — Alune — Procrastina- 
tion.—The Mourning Queen. 

Vol. VIIL Victoria.—Arzoomund.— 
The Birthday Present.—The Er- 
rand Boy.—The Orphan Boy.— 
The Two Sisters.—Julian Perci- 
val.—Edward Mansfield.—The In- 
firmary.—Mrs. Catharine Craw- 
ley.— Joan; or, Trustworthy.— 
The Young Forester.—The Bitter 
Sweet.—Common Errors. 

Vols. [X., X., XI., and XII. The 
Lady of the Manor. 

Vol. XIII. The Mail-coach.— My 
Three Uncles.—The Old Lady’s 
Complaint.—The Hours of Infan- 
cy.—The Shepherd’s Fountain. 
— Economy.—‘' Hoc Age.”— Old 
Things and New Things.— The 
Swiss Cottage.—Obstinacy Pun- 
ished.—The Infant’s Grave.—The 
Father’s Eye.—The Red Book. 
—Dudley Castle-—The Happy 
Grandmother.—The Blessed Fam- 
ily.—My Godmother.—The Useful 
Little Girl.—Caroline Mordaunt. 
—lLe Fevre.—The Penny Tract. 
—The Potter’s Common.—-The 
China Manufactory.—Emily and 
her Brothers. 

Vol. XTV. The Monk of Cimiés.— 
The Rosary; or, Rosée of Mon- 
treux.—The Roman Baths.—Saint 
Hospice.—The Violet Leaf—The 
Convent of St. Clair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henry Mil- 
ner, part 1V.—Sabbaths on the 
Continent.—The Idler. 


ROXOBEL. By Mrs. Sherwood 
3 vols. 18mo. 


Juvenile Works.—Poetry. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. — Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, entire. Witha 
Sketch of the Life of Defoe. Tl- 
lustrated by fifty Engravings by 
Adams. 12mo. 


LIFE OF CHRIST.—The Life of 


Christ, in the Words of the Evan- 
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gelists. Forming acomplete Har- 
mony-of-the-Gospel History of our 
Saviour. With 30 Engravings by 
Adams. 16mo. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Witha 
Life of Bunyan, by Southey ; and 
50 Engravings by Adams. I12mo. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY .— 
32 vols. 18mo. Numerous Engra- 
vings. [Sold separately or in sets.] 


No. 1.—Lives of Apostles and Early 
Martyrs. 18mo. Engravings. 

2, 3.—The Swiss Family Robinson ; 
or, Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert 
Island. 2vols.18mo. Engravings. 

4,13, 18.—Sunday Evenings. [Com- 
prising Scripture Stories.] 3vols. 


18mo. Engravings. 
5.—The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. i8mo. Engravings. 


6.—Uncle Philip’s Natural History ; 
or, Conversations about Tools and 
Trades among the Inferior Ani- 
mals. 18mo. Engravings. 

7, 8.—Indian Traits; or, Sketches 
of the Manners, Customs, and 
Character of the North American 
Natives. 
vols. 18mo. Engravings. 

9, 10, 11—Tales from American 
History. By the Author of “‘ Amer- 
ican Popular Lessons.” 3 vols. 
18mo. Engrayings. 

12.—The Young Crusoe, or, the 
Shipwrecked Boy. By Mrs. Hof- 
land. 18mo. Engravings. 

14.—Perils of the Sea; being Au- 
thentic Narratives of Remarkable 
and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. 18mo. Engravings. 

15.—Sketches of the Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Females. By an Amer- 
ican Lady. 18mo. Engravings. 

16.—Caroline Westerley ; or, the 
Young Traveller from Ohio. By 


By B. B. Thatcher. 2- 


Mrs. A. H.L. Phelps. 18mo. En- 
gravings. 

17.—The Clergyman’s Orphan ; The 
Infidel Reclaimed ; and Jane Clark, 
the Orphan. By a Clergyman. 
18mo. Engravings. 

19.—The Ornaments Discovered. 
By Mrs. Hughs. 18mo. Engra- 


vings. 

20.—Uncle Philip’s Evidences of 
Christianity ; or, Conversations 
about the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 18mo. Engravings. 

21.—Uncle Philip’s History of Vir- 
ginia. I18mo. Engravings. 

22.—The American Forest; or, Un- 
cle Philip’s Conversations about 
the Trees of America. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

23, 24.—Uncle Philip’s History of 
New-York. 2 vols.18mo. Eng’s. 

25.—Tales of the American Revolu- 
tion. By B.B. Thatcher. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

26, 27.—Uncle Philip’s Account of 
the Whale-Fishery and the Polar 
Seas. 2vols.18mo. Engravings. 

28.—Uncle Philip’s History of the 
Lost Colony of Greenland. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

29, 30.—Uncle Philip’s History of 
Massachusetts. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

31, 32.—Uncle Philip’s History of 
New-Hampshire. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

*,* A great number of works suita- 
ble for youth may be found in the 
“ Family Library,” which see. 


POE TB. Y. 


SHAKSPEARE, 8vo.—The Dra- 
matic Works and Poems of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. With Notes, ori- 
ginal and selected, and Introducto- 
ry Remarks toeach Play, by Sam- 
uel Weller Singer, and a Life of 
the Poet, by Charles Symmons, 
D.D. 8vo. Engravings. 


SHAKSPEARE, 12mo.—The Dra- 
matic Works of William Shaks- 
peare. With the Corrections and — 
Illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. 
Steevens, and others. Revised 
by Isaac Reed, Esq. In 6 vols. 
royal 12mo. Engrayings. Large 


Type. 
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BRYANT’S POEMS.—Poems. By 
William Cullen Bryant. 12mo. 
Vignette. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS,— 
Pocahontas, and other Poems. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 12mo. 

- Engravings. 

HALLECK’S FANN Y.—Fanny, 
with other Poems. By Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. 12mo. Vignette. 


HALLECK’S POEMS.—Poems. 
By Fitz-Greene Halleck. 12mo. 
{In Press.] 


POWHATAN. A Metrical Ro- 
mance. By Seba Smith. 


BRYANT’S AMERICAN POETS. 
—Selections from American Poets. 
By W.C. Bryant. 18mo. [Fam- 
ily Library, No. 111.] 


HALLECK’S BRITISH POETS.— 
Selections from British Poets. By 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. 2 vols. 18mo. 
{Family Library, Nos. 112 and 
{13 


VELASCO: a Tragedy. By Epes 
Sargent. 12mo. 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS.—The 
Plays of Philip Massinger. Adapt- 
ed for Family Reading, and the 
Use of Young Persons, by the 
Omission of objectionable Passa- 
ges. 3vols. 18mo. Portrait. 


FORD’S PLAYS.—The Dramatic 
Works of John Ford. Adapted 
for Family Reading. 2vols.18mo. 


BROOKS’ POEMS.—The Rivals 
of Este, and other Poems. By 
James G. Brooks and Mary E. 
Brooks. 12mo. 


THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL: a 
Melodrama. With Auchindrane ; 
or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 12mo. 


RICHELIEU ; or, the Conspiracy. 
A Play. With Historical Odes. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer. 12mo. 

THE LADY OF LYONS; or, Love 
and Pride.. A Play. By Sir E.L. 
Bulwer. 12mo. 


THE REBEL, and other Tales. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer. 12mo. 


THE SEA-CAPTAIN;; or, the 
Birthright. A Play. By Sir E. 
L. Bulwer. 12mo. 


Poetry. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. A Sa- 
tirical Tale of the Times. And 
other Tales. By Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer. 12mo. 


BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. A 
Play. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
12ino. 


VIRGIL. The Eclogues translated 
by Wrangham ; the Georgics by 
Sotheby ; and the A‘neid by Dry- 
den. 2vols.18mo. Portrait. [Clas- 
sical Library, Nos. 11 and 12.) 


JESCHYLUS.—The Tragedies 
of Aischylus. Translated by Rev. 
R. Potter. M.A. To which is pre- 
fixed, An Essay on the Grecian 
Drama. 18mo. [Classical Libra- 
ry, No. 13.] 


SOPHOCLES.—The Tragedies of 
Sophocles. Translated by Thom- 
as Francklin, D.D.. 18mo. Por- 
trait. [Classical Library, No. 14.] 


EURIPIDES.—The Tragedies of 
Euripides. Translated by the 
Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 3vols.18mo. 
Portrait. [Classical Library, Nos. 
15, 16, and 17.3 


HORACE anp PH ZDRUS.—The 
Odes, Satires, and Epistles of Hor- 
ace, translated by Philip Francis, 
D.D. With Versions of various 
Odes, by Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Byron, and others. To 
which are appended, The Fables 
of Phedrus; with the Appendix 
of Gudius. Translated by Chris- 
topher Smart, A.M. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Portrait. [Classical Library, Nos. 
18 and 19.] 


OVID.—The Metamorphoses and 
Epistles of Ovid. Translated hy 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, Congreve, 
and others. 2 vols. 18mo. Por- 
trait. [Classical Library, Nos. 
20 and 21.) 


JUVENAL anp PERSIUS.— The 
Satires of Juvenal. Translated 
by Charles Badham, M.D., F.R.S. 
With an Appendix, contaiming 
Initations of the Third and Tenth 
Satires, by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
To which are appended, The Sa- 
tires of Persius. Translated by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Drummond, 
18mo. Portrait. [Classical Li- 
brary, No. 35.) 
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